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maid 1 Cearhers’ Federation 





During the ‘elk ee August lth the fifth Annual 
Meeting of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation will be held at 


Victoria, B.C., in the Empress Hotel. 


A special C.P.B. train of delegates and visitors will arrive at 
Vancouver under the direction of the C.T.F. officials, and there 
will also be a special C.N.R. train carrying delegates and repre- 
sentatives from the Ontario Men Teachers’ Federation. This 
gathering will be the largest and most representative of Canadian 
ee C.T.F. has yet been able to call to-: 
ge 


It is to be hoped that this meeting will take the steps neces- 
sary to establish a Teachers’ Registration Council for Canada; and 
that the question of incorporating the profession in Canada will 
receive serious consideration. There are few teachers of standing 
in the profession who do not feel that some measure of this kind 
is desirable. A really strong profession must have a legal status. 


If the Canadian Teachers’ Federation can tackle this problem 
effectively it will perform an incomparably great service, bothi 
for Canadian teachers and for Canadian education. 
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START THE NEW TERM RIG 


Insist on having an up-to-date Map of Alberta. With the Province of Alberta occupying ake an 
important place in the new Course of Studies, it is folly to expect results with a map ten aaa old. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF MY NEW MAP age: 

Made in accordance with the requirements of 5. Forest, Park, Game and Indian “eve are 
the new course of studies. clearly outlined, : 
Rivers and Lakes distinctly marked in blue, ~ 6. All the main Motor Roads are printed in wads 
showing the three drainage systems of the 7. The Natural Resources, meluding eoal, gas, 
Province, the great wealth of Alberta’s potent oil, timber, tar sand, fish, fur, game, ete., are *% 
water supply, the use of water for irrigation shown in detail and limits defined, aes 
purposes. . The map has a large seale township plan 
Cities, Towns and Villages marked by sym- showing the quarter sections and the way in 
bols denoting the Population and with Eleva- which a township is numbered; also shows 
tions and ‘Contour Lines shown. the divisions and numbers of the legal sub- 
The Province is divided into four distinct divisions ia a section. * 
divisions, i.e., Prairie, Park Land, Bush 9. Watersheds, Contour Lines and Elevations 
Country and. Mountains. are marked. 

This map has been enthusiastically endorsed by Mr. John Ross, Mr. Geo. W. Gorman, Mr. W. G. Carpen- 

ter, Dr. A. M. Scott, and dozens of other Alberta educationists. Make a point to take this up with 

your School Board at once. 





Special Prices to School Districts 


The map is mounted on strong cotton, is printed in eight colors, and in sizes is 42: inches by 78 inches : 
New Map of Alberta, on plain rollers . 9.00 ~ 
Same, with self-acting spring roller Sy 10,00 
Same, with self-acting spring roller and portable board —............ 11.50 


F. E. OSBORNE scxco: screry xovse Calgary, Alta. 


P.S$.—Write for my New Schocl Supply Catalogue No. 10. Two hundred and fifty helpful pages free. 





























In Connection With 
ae mer Teachers’ Federation Convention 


VIA- Victoria, B.C.-Aug. 12-16th, 1924 


WESTBOUND SCHEDULE EASTBOUND SCHEDULE 


Ly. Toronto 1.00 p.m., Aug. 4 Ly. Victoria 2.15 p.m.,. Aug. 17 
Ly. Winnipeg 11.30 p.m., Aug. 6 Ar. Vancouver 7.15 p.m., Aug. 17 
Ly. Regina 2.30 p.m., Aug. 7 Liv. Vancouver 8.15 p.m., Aug. 17 
Ar. Calgary 11.00 a.m., Aug. 8 Ar. Penticton 7.35 p.m., Aug. 18 
Ly. Calgary 3.00 p.m., Ang. 8 Ly. Penticton 7.45 a.m., Aug. 19 
Ar. Banff 6.00 p.m., Aug 8 Ar. Cranbrook 4.10 p.m., Aug. 20 
Ly. Banff 6.00 a.m., Aug. 10 Ly. Cranbrook (motor car) 5 p.m., Aug. 20 
Ar. Lake Louise 7.10 a.m, Aug. 10 Ar. Lake Windermere 9.00 p.m., Aug, 20 
Ly. Lake Louise 2.00 p.m., Aug 10 Ly L. W’mere (motor car) 9.00 a.m., Aug. 21 
Ar. Sicamous 11.00 p.m., Aug. 10 Ar. Banff 5.00 p.m., Aug. 21 
Ly. Sicamous 4.00 a.m., Aug. 11 Lv. Banff 10.37 p.m.; Aug, 22 
Ar. Vaneonver 5.00 p..m, Ang. 11 Ar. Edmonton 8.30 a.m, Aug. 23 
Ly. Vancouver 10.30 a.m., Aug. 12 Lv. Edmonton 10.00 p.m.. Aug. 23 
Ar. Victoria 300 p.m., Aug. 12 Ar. Toronto 11.55 a.m, Aug. 29 


Passengers may join special train at any point on Westbound journey, or may return with the special p. 
on regular trains as outlined in Eastbound schedule above. 


Literature and information as to inclusive charges for this trip, including fare, sleeping car, meais, hotel 
and drives, will be gladly furnished by J. F. Proctor, District Passenger Agent, Canadian Pacific Railway, ©. 
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INNISFAIL §. D. 

CLUNY S. D. No. 2334 
LUCKNOW S§. D. 
WABAMUN SCHOOL BOARD 
WAINWRIGHT §.D. No. 1658 
GLENWOOD CONSOLIDATED No. 32 
REDCLIFF SCHOOL BOARD 
VERMILION SCHOOL BOARD 


Candidates selected for the above posts who are 
members of the A.T.A. are earnestly requested to apply 
for information to 


JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
10701 University Ave., Edmonton. 














Official Announcements 











TO SECRETARIES OF LOCALS: 


PAYMENTS REQUIRED OF MEMBERS 

Membership Subscription 

Dues to to The A.T.A. 
Annual Salary A.T.A. Magazine Total 
(1) Under $1500 $ 1.00 $6.00 
(2) $1500 but less than $2000. y 1.00 8.00 
(3) $2000 but less than $2500 9.00 1.00 10.00 
(4) $2500 and over 1.00 11.00 


These fees do NOT include the local Alliance fee. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF LOCAL SECRETARIES 


Name and Address of Secretary 
Hugh J. Macdonald. 
J. L. West, Bashaw. 
D. Gallagher 
Mr. C. V. Asselstine, B.A., Bellevue. 








CALGARY PUBLIC ............ F. Parker, 929 4th Ave. W. 
CALGARY SEPARATE ..Jos. English, 535 18th Ave. N.W. 
H. B. Love, Commercial High School. 


CARDSTON Miss Lucille Woolf, Cardston. 
CHAUVIN Mr. G. W. Saul, Chauvin. 
ee F. L. Tilson 

CLARESHOLM ..................I. J. Kain. 





Mr. A. E. Rosborough, 9611 83 Ave. 
‘W. Wees. Garneau School. © 
EDMONTON SEPARATE..Miss Irene Fitzgerald, 10738 108th 8 
ELNORA Manson I. Kelly. 
GLEICHEN Miss A. H. Noble. 
GRANUM Mr. G. Bishop, Granum. 
HARDISTY ..........................Mr. Foster. 
HIGH RIVER ...................... Miss A. Creighton, High River. 














LETHBRIDGE ..............-..-.- P. 8. Collins, 1740 7 Ave. N. Leth- 
bridge. 
LETHBRIDGE HIGH ....D. F. Pegrum, Y.M.C.A. 
Miss N. M. Taylor. 
MEDICINE HAT PUBLICIna G. Holmes, 545 Dundee Street. 
MEDICINE HAT HIGH ....Mr. G. M. Dunlop, Alexandra High 
School. 
E. Anderson 
John Paul, Monitor 
Miss J. J. S. McCallum, Mundare. 
Miss R. McLaughlin 
Miss L. C. Patterson, Okotoks. 
Mrs. Alice C. Robinson, Oyen. 
Eric V. ©. Tucker, Pincher Creek. 
Miss B. Ll. Taylor. 
Jno. H. Blackmore, Raymond. 
Miss Pearl Ebert, B.A., Red Deer. 
W. Pinchuk, Smoky Lake 
Miss Grace Rogers, Stettler. 
M. Campbell, Stirling. 
M. Creig, Strome 
Leslie Robbins. 
A. E. Warren, Trochu 
Miss I. M. Mitchell, Vegreville. 
Miss G. Gallagher. 
Miss C. Wylie, B.A., Vulcan. 


PROVISIONAL LOCALS 


Mr. N. Poohkay. 

Miss H. V. Forde. 

Mr. W. Wallace 

Mr. McNamara, Rosemary 


Newly appointed Secretaries of Locals are asked to inform 
Headquarters immediately after appointment in order that our 
record may be kept up-to-date. The list of Locals and Secre- 
taries will be published every month in the A.T.A. Magazine. 
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Victoria’s Premier 


Store Bids You 


Delegates to the forthcoming Convention in Victoria are cordially invited to 


partake of the hospitality of this store. Use its rest rooms and its library. 
Have your breakfasts, luncheons or afternoon teas in our Luxurious Res- 
taurant. Make the store your rendezvous, and meet your friends here. Come 


? 


and generally make yourself ‘‘at home’’ with us. 


Hudsons Bau Company. (@) 








































Popular Rates. Special Rates to Parties 


fintel 
Metropolis 


In the Heart of Victoria. 


Yates and Douglas Streets Victoria, B.C. 





D. T. Barnhart, Mer. 
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Provincial Executive Interviews Minister of Education 








The Provincial Executive, supported by J. W. 
Verge, Calgary, W. H. Todd, Edmonton, H. H. Bruee, 
Lethbridge, met the Minister of Education on Friday 
evening, July 12, for the purpose of presenting reso- 
lutions passed by the last Annual General Meeting, and 
of taking up with him the question of inspection, more 
especially of the city schools. 

The Executive stressed the need of amendments 
to the Prescribed Form of Agreement in the follow- 
ing respects: 

(1) The two days’ notice in Clause (6) should 
be changed to ten. 

(2) That it should be made impossible to dis- 
miss a teacher except for proven inefficiency, mis- 
conduct or neglect to obey a lawful order of the 
Board. 

(3) That the teacher’s salary be paid on the 
same basis as grant is paid by the Department, 
e.g., 1-200 of the annual amount for each teaching 
day. 

(4) That teacher representation be provided 
for at the meeting ealled to discuss the termina- 
tion by the Boaid of the teacher’s agreement. 

The Executive requested again that Easter week 
be made a statutory holiday and that several of the 
statutory one-day holidays—Arbour Day, Ash Wed- 
nesday, ete.—be dispensed with. 

The Conciliation Board was discussed at length, 
and the Executive asked that the statute be so amend- 
ed as to make wider the scope of the work of the 
Board, and generally to make the Board effective 
rather than useless as at present. 

The. Minister was also asked to provide that the 
only bona-fide complaints to be accepted by School 
Boards bearing on contemplated dismissals of teach- 
ers be in writing, or made by complainants in the pres- 
ence of the teacher, who should have full privileges of 











Members, Attention! 





The address of Headquarters is now changed from 


10701 University Avenue, Edmonton, to 


Imperial Bank Building 


(Third Floor), 
Corner Jasper and 100th Street, Edmonton. 


The A.T.A. Bureau of Education offices will be 


on the same floor of tye Imperial Bank Building. 




















reacting to such statements or complaints. 

Cumulative sick pay was asked for also, and that 
no deductions be made from current month’s cheques 
on account of absence from school of the teacher by 
reason of sickness, but that adjustments be made from 
the last cheque of each term. 

In view of the disadvantageous position of teach- 
ers and Boards with respect to acceptance of appoint- 
ment by the teacher before the prescribed Form of 
Agreement has been duly executed, the Executive laid 
before the Minister the idea that any written message 
duly authorized by a School Board, and sent to the 
teacher by a School Board official, be a binding agree- 
ment in lieu of the regular agreement until such time 
as the latter has been signed. 

An Advisory Board similar to the Manitoba one 
was requested. This Board has the duty of dealing 
with examinations, conduct, etc., of Normal schools, 
certification of teachers, and other powers, and is in- 
dependent of the authority of the Minister. 

The attention of the Minister was called to sev- 
eral cases where Boards were amending the Prescribed 
Form of Agreement, all of which amendments must be 
approved hy the Minister. It was pointed out that in 
the majority of cases these amendments were ‘‘foreed’’ 
upon the teachers, in that a refusal to sign means 
a severance of their connection with a Board, with 
consequent economic loss through seeking positions 
elsewhere, and being compelled to start with initial 
standing on the schedule of the new Board. The Min- 
ister was requested to consider carefully before ap- 
proving all such amendments, and not ‘merely have 
such amendments approved or filed as a mere matter 
of official procedure. 

The Board consists of three elected teachers, an 
elected inspector, and eight others appointed by the 
Lieut.-Governor-in-Council. The Minister opposed this 
idea as a backward step. The final responsibility for 
educational matters should. in his opinion, be vested 
in an elected representative of the citizens, answer- 
able to the Legislature, not in any Commission or 
Board. 

With respect to the Examinations Board, the Ex- 
ecutive expressed the opinion that the representation 
of teachers should be increased so as to provide for a 
Publie School teacher as well as a High School teacher 
to have direct touch with examinations. 

Many resolutions bearing on examinations were 
placed before the Minister: 

(1) Requesting that qualified teachers only 
supervise at Departmental examinations. 

(2) Opposing tests involving several subjects 
combined. 

(3) Asking that all Grade VIII. pupils be re- 
quired to write on the Departmental examinations. 

(4) Opposing Departmental examinations be- 
ing conducted in July. 

(5) Recommending that the standards in 
valuing answers in all Departmental examinations 
be raised. 

(6) Requesting that all marks obtained by 
High School students in Departmental tests be sent 
to the Principal of the High School. 

(7) Recommending the publication of an 
Honors List of Students. 

A very strong plea was urged against the system 
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Hntel Bounlas 


Douglas Street 
VICTORIA. B.C. 


Victoria’s popular hotel, conveniently situ- 


ated in the theatre and shopping district. 


Absolutely modern and fireproof. 


Free bus to and from boats and trains. 


J. H. Killick, Proprietor 














Kelway’s 
Cafe 


THE RENDEZVOUS OF THE PARTICULAR 





1111 Douglas Street, Victoria, B.C. 


Success, and a glorious time at 
your Convention 





























Fallow 


the 
Birds 


to Victoria, then follow the crowds to 
our Lunch Rooms. 


Good eats? Well, I should say so! 
Come and be convinced. 


Lunches for Auto Parties a specialty. 


White Lunch Limited 


642 Yates St. 554 Johnson St. 
1009 Government St. 




















CUT RATE 
TAXI CO. 


TALLYHOS AND TOURING CARS TO ALL 
PARTS OF THE CITY, AND 
ISLAND TRIPS 


SPECIAL RATES FOR TEACHERS DURING 
CONVENTION WEEK 


Cor. Belleville and Government Streets 


VICTORI/, B. C. 
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instituted last year of sending to the cities groups of 
inspectors to visit the schools in winter. It was sug- 
gested that different inspectors stressed different sub- 
jects, and had widely divergent views as to the stan- 
dard of attainment of the same teacher. An ignor- 
ance as to which particular inspector would visit the 
teacher placed the teacher at a serious disadvantage, 
in that it is impossible to direct the work throughout 
the year into channels likely to fall into line with the 
particular views of the supervising officer. The con- 
sequence of this is that teachers have received alto- 
gether different estimates on their work than has here- 
tofore been the case. Statistics were quoted showing 
the disparity between the standard of grading of dif- 
.ferent inspectors. Some inspectors gave a large per- 
centage of ‘‘Excellents’’ while others gave none. 

. ‘In view of the fact that there is a tendency on the 
part of certain city Boards to stress more the inspec- 
tors’ reports in relation to the standing of the teachers 
on the schedule, the teachers feel that more standard- 
ization in inspection is necessary — standardization 
which is impossible, apparently, by the ‘‘group”’ sys- 
tem of inspection. 

A resolution asking that inspectors of High 
Schools be requested to send in written reports to 
teachers whose work they have inspected, was also pre- 
sented. 

The old, old question of the non-issuance of per- 
mits and inferior certificates of qualification was again 
urged, and the Minister was thanked heartily for the 
putting into effect of the regulation refusing admis- 
sion to ‘‘conditioned’’students to Normal Schools. 

One other matter re inspection was also dealt with: 
the disapproval of the cutting down of the inspectoral 
staff in rural districts, and the calling from the rural 
districts of inspectors to inspect city schools during 
certain times of the year. More inspection and help- 
ful criticism from inspectors was suggested—not less. 

Mr. W. H. Todd, of Edmonton, spoke to the reso- 
lution asking for the establishment of a Faculty of 
Edueation in the University which could grant a de- 
gree on education. He suggested to the Minister that 
he appoint a committee consisting of three, one to rep- 
resent the Department, one the Alliance and one the 
University, who should delve further into the matter 
and report to the Minister. 

The Minister listened very attentively to the argu- 
ments presented by the delegation, and he reacted 
very favorably to several of the suggestions made, and 
the Executive has high hopes that at least the major- 
ity of the reforms asked for will be put into opera- 
tion. 








| Midsummer Executive Merting 





The midsummer meeting of the Executive was held 
in the Alliance Offices, Imperial Bank Building, Ed- 
monton, on Wednesday and Thursday, July 2nd and 
3rd. 

The President took the chair, and all other mem- 
bers of the Executive were present. 

The General Secretary-Treasurer reported with 
respect to law cases under consideration. 

A letter was read from one of the Calgary Mem- 
bers of Parliament stating that he had been unsuc- 
cessful in his endeavors to widen the list of ‘‘duty 
free’’ textbooks for teachers, and it was decided to 
take up the matter with the Alberta Department of 


‘ recommend that a Question Box be opened 


Education, with a view to extending the supplementary 
list of textbooks, ete. Further, that the question be 
aired in the A.T.A. Magazine. 

A request from the Calgary High School Local for 
a grant of Seventy-five Dollars towards assisting the 
financing of a reception to the C.T.F. delegates to the 
Victoria Convention who will be passing through Cal- 
gary on August 8th, was acceeded to. 

A resolution passed by the Edmonton High School 
Local, asking that any funds received by the Provin- 
cial body from the C.T.F. Western Compensation 
Fund be placed in the hands of the Trustees of the 
Edmonton Strike Fund, was laid before the Executive 
for their consideration. A report on the Edmonton 
Strike Fund, prepared by the Finance Committee, was 
laid on the table for consideration at the next meeting. 
In the meantime, it was resolved to write to the Ed- 
monton High School Alliance acknowledging the in- 
debtedness to the fund, of the Executive, to the extent 
of One Thousand Dollars, in addition to any amounts 
which had been or may in future be paid. Also, it was 
decided that a report be inserted in the A.T.A. Maga- 
zine to the effect that the Executive proposed to dis- 
pose finally of the fund and settle the matter once and 
for all. A delegation from the E.H.S.T.A., led by Mr. 
McCoy, the Vice-President, was present, and stated 
that the Edmonton High School teachers, who had 
suffered greater financial loss than any of the sub- 
scribers to the fund, were prepared to have all moneys 


’ placed in the fund transferred to a reserve or trust 


fund for emergencies; provided the subscribers decide 
to forgo any further claim to reimbursement. If any 
moneys were to be paid to teachers from the fund, the 
Edmonton High School teachers felt that their claim 
to compensation out of its proceeds should be met first. 

The report of the Finance Committee, with one or 
two minor amendments, was adopted. This report 
dealt with amalgamation and rent of central offices, 
placing of all accounts in the Imperial Bank of Can- 
ada, and the arrangement of a credit of One Thousand 
Dollars; the issuance of a circular letter by the Fin- 
ance Committee to Locals and members at large for 
payment of fees; the publication of the A.T.A. Maga- 
zine during the months of July and August; advances 
by the Alliance to the Bureau; the passing and exam- 
ination of accounts; interview with prospective sales- 
men of courses, etc., and, finally, with the bank bal- 
ances to date. 

Mr. Parker, Calgary representative, introduced 
the question of the powers of the Finance Committee. 
He recommended the abolition of the Committee as it 
at present exists, and he was eritical of the wide 
powers they possessed and their interpretation of these 
powers. He drew attention to the personnel being 
composed entirely of Northern members. After con- 
siderable discussion the matter was dropped, no action 
being taken. 

The resolution referred to the Executive by the 
last Annual General Meeting concerning a change of 
policy of the A.T.A. Magazine was next discussed. An 
immediate and radical change in the material was not 
favored, it being thought that the members themselves 
might give the Executive a ‘‘lead’’. on the matter 
through the type of questions placed in a ‘‘ Question 
Box.’’ The final decision was: ‘‘That the Executive 
in the 
A.T.A. Magazine for teachers in connection with their 
difficulties (classroom, school organization, profes- 
sional or legal) ; also that teachers be asked to send in 
any suggestions as to how the A.T.A. Magazine can be 
improved.”’ 
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ANGUS CAMPBELL & Co., Ltd. 
Victoria, B.C. 


—— Selling Agents for 





ENGLISH BURBERRY COATS 


FOR WOMEN 





HOTEL ST. REGIS 
Seattle — Wash. 


Canadian money 
accepted at par 


Rates—$1.50 and up 
































STRATHCONA HOTEL 


Courtney and 
Douglas Sts. 


| Victoria 
B. C. 


Headquarters of 
Automobile Club 
of B.C. 
Modern and 
Fireproof 
All Outside 
Rooms 
en suite, with 
and without 
bath 
First-class 
Cafe 
A la Carte 
Service 

















RATES 


One Person, with use of Bath ................ $2.00 
Two Persons, with use of Bath ...... $2.50 and $3.00 
One Person, with Private Bath ...... $2.50 and $3.00 
Two Persons, with Private Bath ... $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 


E.J.MARTIN -_ Proprietor and Manager 








Good Garments at a 


Moderate Cost 


Suits, Coats, Dresses, 
Skirts, Knitted Goods, 
Millinery 


EXCLUSIVE SHOP FOR MEADOWBROOK HATS 


“toe” Mallek’s >< 


St. 
LIMITED 


Phone 1901 Victoria, B.C. 



































When in Victoria, Eat at the 


NEW ENGLAND CAFE 


Ask Anybody 




















Notice To Teachers 





Our representative has endeavored to protect your 
interests while attending the Convention of Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation in Victoria by securing adver- 
tisements from the most reliable hotels, restaurants 
and business houses in the city. Patronize these people 
and you will secure the very best the city has to offer. 
They are our friends and will give you a hearty wel- 
come if you make it known you are a teacher. Do not 
be afraid to mention their ad. in the A.T.A. Magazine; 
it will help you to enjoy both visit and shopping. 
Read their ads. in this issue and learn their names and 
locations. Then, when you arrive in the city, pay them 
a visit. 
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The report of the Finance Committee dealt chiefly 
with the contract between the General Secretary- 
Trasurer and the Alliance. A formal contract was sub- 
mitted by the Law Committee, and with a few minor 
changes it was finally approved and ordered to be 
executed. 

Several law cases were dealt with, after the 
General Secretary-Treasurer had reported on the cor- 
respondence and his visits to the centres of trouble— 
Innisfail, Wetaskiwin, Monitor, Airdrie and Arvilla. 
Progress was reported on several law suits under way. 

The resignation of Mr. 8. R. Tompkins as Vice- 
President and Chairman of the Law Committee was 
accepted with sincerest regrets along with congratula- 
tions as to its cause. Mr. Tompkins leaves shortly 
to take the position of Superintendent of Schools for 
the Yukon Territory. Mr. Golden Woolf, of Cardston. 
was elected by the Executive to fill Mr. Tompkins’ 
place as Vice-President, and Mr. Parker was appointed 
Chairman of the Law Committee. 

Arrangements were completed for the presenta- 
tion to the Minister of Education, on Friday evening, 
July 11th, of resolutions passed by the last Annual 
General Meeting, which resolutions requested changes 
in contracts, legislation and Departmental regulations. 
The following, together with the members of the Ex- 
ecutive, were appointed to compose the delegation: 
Messrs. Verge, Stanley, Todd, Sullivan, Bruce, Conway 
and Shortliffe. 





Che Innisfail Case 





The following excerpts, taken from the Innisfail 
Province, give members of the Alliance a very mild 
idea of what is wrong at Innisfail: 


THE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL’S RESIGNATION 


When it became noised around that the principal 
of the Innisfail School was to be let out, a petition was 
circulated praying the School Board to re-engage him 
in view of the fact that he was accorded an excellent 
report by Inspector Smith, in addition to his ability, 
scholarship and sterling character, also his splendid 
citizenship. 

As a matter of principle, we do not hold with the 
public interfering with the actions of the School Board, 
as the Board are chosen because of our estimate of 
their character, coupled with their judgment. If we 
do not approve, the remedy is at hand on election day. 

In spite of the foregoing, we do not believe that 
the case in hand calls for a departure from the prin- 
ciple enunciated. The principal has been asked for his 
resignation without regard to either the report of the 
Inspector or to the result of the 1924 Departmental 
Examinations, and without a hint of anything dispar- 
aging to his character or citizenship. This is a most 
unusual proceeding and worth examination. 

Also, Inspector Smith speaks very plainly of lack 
of co-operation between parents and children in our 
school, and, apparently, the blame is on the side of the 
parents. 

For the present, all The Province knows about the 
ease is in favor of the principal. We, in common with 
many others, know that the principal has been criti- 
cized by scholars, but, we ask, are scholars going to be 
the judges as to qualifications of teachers and princi- 
pals? 

Many ratepayers will await the result of the ex- 


aminations with much interest, as, if the pupils pan 
out well in the principal’s subjects, there will not 
appear to have been any excuse for the action of the 
Board. 

If it is true, as has been stated, that a large per- 
centage of the parents wish the removal of the princi- 
pal, this proves nothing other than lack of co-operation 
on the part of those parents. 


SCHOOL PRINCIPAL INOIDENT 


One week ago Thursday evening a representative 
delegation of ratepayers waited on the Innisfail School 
Board, asking that body to reconsider its decision as 
to the virtual dismissal of the late principal. 

The attitude of the Board is said to have not been 
in the least gracious. In fact, the chairman refused, 
so we are told, to discuss anything with the delegation 
unless that body assured the Board that no one acting 
on the delegation inspired a certain editorial in The 
Province. 

It has been reported to The Province that the 
Board refused to give the delegation their reasons in 
effect for discharging the principal. In fact, it is 
said they resented any meddling by the ratepayers. 

The Board met on Wednesday of this week in 
regular session and decided to stand pat. 

As things stand at present, it appears that the 
only move open to interested ratepayers is to call a 
public meeting. 

The Department has been written to, and the 
Teachers’ Alliance is behind the principal solid. This 
may mean that the Innisfail school will be closed, or 
else mediocre teachers fill the place of Alliance teach- 
ers, unless the Board reconsider their decision or re- 
sign. 

The Province believes the Board has acted in a 
precipitate manner, and that about six families are 
making most of the trouble in our school. Also, we 
are under the impression that unruly youth, who have 
been treated like gentlemen by their principal, are 
the bones of contention. 

The Province believes that the policy of a School 
Board should be one of retaining a principal as long 
as possible, consistent with service to the ratepayers, 
meantime pointing out to him personally his weak 
points and giving him a chance to strengthen such 
points, rather than to discharge a principal annually 
and in this way make it imperative to go over initia- 
tory work with each new man. 





SCHOOL BOARD DILEMMA 


The Innisfail School Board finds itself facing a 
more or less serious situation, due to the dismissal of 
the late principal. The Teachers’ Alliance think he 
has not been justly treated, and as a consequence an 
advertisement is being run in a Calgary paper warn- 
ing Alliance members to communicate with that body 
before engaging with the Innisfail School Board. 

A petition for a public meeting has also been cir- 
culated, signed and handed to the Board. When the 
meeting takes place, no doubt both sides of the con- 
troversy will be aired. 

There are a few points which The Province feels 
should be given to the ratepayers before a public 
meeting takes place. To begin with the inception of 
the difficulty between the principal and the Board, 
certain complaints were made concerning the princi- 
pal. Such complaints, to be constitutional, must be 
made in writing. This was not done up to the time 
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“The Teaching 
of Arithmetic” 


By 
AMOS O’BLENES, M.A. 


PRICE POSTPAID, 75 CENTS 


142 Maryland St., Winnipeg, Man. 
Jan, 28th, 1924. 


J. & A. McMillan, Publishers, 
St. John. N.B. 


Gentlemen,— 

Permit me‘to thank you for the copy of the 
**Teaching of Arithmetic,’’ by Mr. Amos O’Blenes, 
M.A. This is not the first time that this distinguished 
educator has given me the benefits of his wide ex- 
perience in this field. Kindiy thank him for me and 
allow me to wish you and him a large sale of a little 
book that is as full of commun sense as it is of really 
solid arithmetical material. I wish that every 
teacher in Canada could get Mr. O’Blenes’ spirit in 
laying down arithmetical fundamentals. 

I thank you sincerely. 


Respectfully, 
ALEX. McINTYRE, 
Vice-Prin. Normai School. Winnipeg, Man. 
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For 80 years Pitman 
Shorthand has been used for 
practically all the shorthand 
work of the British Empire. 


A numeration .made in 
1894 showed that 95 per 
cent. of British newspaper 
reporters’ used the Pitman 
System. Today the figures 
- may be safely set at 99 per 
cent. 


If universal use is indica- 
tive to worth, Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand is supreme. 
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Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons Ltd., 
70 Bond St., Toronto 


Agents: 
Commercial Text Book Co., and Sopp Clark., ©o., Ltd. 























McCONNELL’S MAPS 
ANCIENT AND CLASSICAL HISTORY—SET No. 18 


2 Relief Map of Asia 
3 Relief Map of Europe 
4 Field of Ancient History—Asia 
5 Field of Ancient History—Europe 
6 The Ancient World 
7 The Ancient Empires 
8 Persian Empire about 500 B. >. 
9 The Agean World about 1000 B.C. 
10 Greek and Phoenician Colonies, 500 B.C. 
11 The Greek State, 490 B.C. 
12 The Greek and Persian Wars, 500-479 B.C. 
13 The Athenian Empire at Its Height, 450 B.C. 
14 The Pelopennesian War 
15 Theban Supremacy about 362 B.C. 
16 The Rise of Macedonia 
17 Campaigns and Empire of Alexander the Great 
18 The Divisions of the Empire of Alexander, 301 B.C. 
19 The Divisions of Alexander’s Empire, about 200 B.C. 
20 Ancient Athens 
21 General Reference Map of Ancient Gropee 
22 Aetolian and Achaean Leagues, 229 B.C. 
24 The City of Rome under the Emperors 
25 General Reference Map of Ancient Italy 
26 The Early Inhabitants of Ancient Italy 
27 Rome’s Conquest of Italy, 510-264 B.C. 
28 The Mediterranean World in 264 B.C. 
29 The Roman World, 218 B.C. 
30 The Roman World, 133 B.C. 
31 The Roman World, 44 B.C. 
32 The Roman World, 14 A.D. 
33 The Roman World, 117 A.D. 
34 The Roman World, 337 A.D. 
35 Palestine, 1025-722 B.C. Time of Christ, Double Map. 
36 The Rise and Growth of Christianity to 400 A.D. 
37 The Mohammedan Conquests at the Height, 750 A.D. 
38 Europe Before the Great * seeamaaeenael 
39 The Migrations to 478 A.D 
40 The Mediterranean World, 500 A.D. 
41 Europe about 700 A.D 
42 The Mediterranean World in Charlemagne’s Time 
43 General Reference Map of the yor World 
44 Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul, 58-50 B 
(44 pages)—42 Pages of maps 44x 32 inches. Very 
oueete map paper of the best quality. Edges bound with 
muslin. 
Price, with all steel map hanger or wall bracket. ..$53.00 


GEO. H. DAWSON, Local Representative, Stittsville, Ont. 


McCONNELL MAP CO. 2’3, institute Place. 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Ring of Rings 


H ER engagement ring—the Ring of Rings 
—with what pride will she treasure and 
rs it. And with what confidence in 

pear, too, if it bears the stamp of 


Price of Birks Diamond Engagement 
Rings start at $25.00. 


HENRY BIRKS & SONS 
LIMITED 


DIAMOND MERCHANTS - - - CALGARY 
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. of the principal’s ‘‘resignation.’’ Therefore, in this 
connection, the Board have placed themselves in the 
position of listening to tittle-tdttle, instead of con- 
ducting their business in a dignified, constitutional 
manner, 

In the second place, when the board was waited 
on by a delegation of ratepayers, a member of the 
Board demanded to know whether a certain editorial 
in The Province was ‘‘inspired’’ by any person on the 
delegation, before the Board would discuss the matter 
with the ratepayers. This attitude was altogether in- 
defensible. The matter of Province ‘‘inspiration’’ was 
of no concern to the Board. 

That body are the servants, not the over-lords, of 
the ratepayers, and any member of the Board who is 
not large enough to forget personal animus when deal- 
ing with public affairs is simply a square peg in a 
round hole. All public men should endeavor to in- 
terpret and enact the will of the majority. 





Our only comment on these clippings is that the 
Editor of the local paper has certainly not erred on the 
side of severity towards the Innisfail Board. The 
Innisfail School has been for a number of years under 
unofficial observation by the Alliance; it has always 
been considered a ‘‘hot-bed’’ of turmoil, travail and 
discontent. During the past seven or eight years the 
school has had considerably more than an average of 
one new principal each year. That fact alone speaks 
volumes, and after visiting the town and interview- 
ing the members of the Board, both privately and in 
session, the reason for the ‘‘perpetual motion”’ of prin- 
cipals and the perpetual howling of complaint mon- 
gers is not difficult to comprehend—cause and effect 
are inter-related. 

(N.B.—The Alliance disliked to make our mem- 
ber self-conscious, so the name of the teacher concern- 
ed is omiitted—Ed. ) 





Analerta 


THE WEST AUSTRALIAN TEACHERS’ STRIKE 
(Ruth Gillette Hardy) 


Although it took place three years ago and was 





mentioned in’our Bulletin at the time, there is enough - 


interest about this strike to warrant our hearing more 
of how it came about and what it accomplished. 

West Australia is an immense state, as big as all 
the United States from Denver to the coast, with a 
population smaller than that of the state of Arizona, 
and with only one real city, the capital, Perth. This 
means that a good part of the state’s 2,000 teachers 
are isolated, in charge of one-room schools, often 
twenty miles from the next teacher, sometimes with 
mail but once or twice a week. Think hard what that 
means in terms of organization and stand still in ad- 
miration of the courage and energy that has got over 
70 per cent. of all state school teachers as paid-up 
members of the union and that started and held 95 
per cent. of them all in a three weeks’ strike. 

The Teachers’ Union has been in existence more 
than twenty years, but it never got very far until it 
raised its dues to one-half per cent. of salary; then 
after years of agitation and slow growth, it passed the 
1,000 mark in membership. 

Meantime teaching conditions were increasingly 
diffieult. West Australia is chronically bankrupt. 
This is not altogether surprising in so vast a territory 


that can be populated only after costly public works 
such as railways and irrigation schemes are completed 
and where taxes must rest on the slender resources of 
less than 350,000 people, the bulk of them farmers 
struggling with droughts and long hauls to market. 
But the result is that no government can retain power 
unless it promises rigid economy ; we all know that the 
place where cheese-paring always begins is in the 
schools. Several times the state government failed to 
pay salary increments, and at the outbreak of the war 
it suspended all increments ‘‘for the duration.’’ The 
Teachers’ Union agreed to this as a patriotic duty on 
the understanding that no further savings would be 
attempted at the expense of the teachers. Neverthe- 
less, the next year, at its wits’ end to raise money, the 
government at one sweep reduced all state pay by 7.89 
per cent. The three great groups of state servants, 
the Civil Service, the teachers and the railway men, 
protested actively against this ‘‘class taxation’’ and 
the measure was finally repealed, but the truce on sal- 
ary agitation was broken. 

Meantime the war went on, far longer than any- 
one had expected, living costs rose to undreamed of 
heights, the arbitration courts granted one increase 
after another in wages, those who live by profit were 
prospering as never before, and the teachers’ pay cov- 
ered fewer and fewer of the necessities of life. Even 
in 1914 the union estimated that the pay of a begin- 
ning teacher, after training, came to the same weekly 
figure as that the Arbitration Court set for boys of 17 
driving grocers’ carts! In August, 1919, the 
Minister for Mines and Railways gave the word of the 
cabinet that if each of the three services would appoint 
a representative the government would nominate a 
fourth and this committee should devise a scheme for 
running the whole work of the state equitably and effi- 
ciently. If the recommendations should include a 
wages board, it would be granted promptly. Repre- 
sentatives were elected at once, but the Prime Minis- 
ter did not call a meeting for three m nths. Then in 
ten days the committee sent in its recommendations, 
including a wages board for each service. Dead si- 
lence for three and a half months. Then letters saying 
‘‘it was under consideration.’’ The correspondence 
was given to the public by the unions; the Prime Min- 
ister abruptly rejected the recommendations. 

_ Meantime this common action had drawn the three 
services closer together, and led to the formation of a 
Grand Council, which demanded further conferences. 
These the Prime Minister kept arranging and then 
breaking off to scurry to Melbourne on political. busi- 
ness. ‘‘Negotiation’’ was a will o’ the wisp that could 
be made to furnish indefinite delays. 

Finally in April, 1920, the Civil Service took the 
lead and voted to ‘‘go into conference,’’ local euphuism 
for a strike, whenever their executive gave the call. 
The railway men and the teachers followed suit. They 
also voted five per cent. of salary for six months as a 
defense fund. But as the visit of the Prince of Wales 
was then due, everybody politely.marked time. The 
teachers undertook to secure public support by ad- 
dressing impartially the Chambers of Commerce, the 
Chambers of Mines, the University, the Farmers’ Union 
and the Australian Federation of Labor. From the 
last alone did they get support; the others talked 
‘‘constitutional effort,’’ but had no means to suggest 
that had not been already tried and exhausted. 

In July, 1920 (remember that is the middle of the 
school year in this latitude), the Prince of Wales was 
departing and the Prime Minister undertook to escort 
him back to Melbourne; he had got to the first junc- 
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tion when a telegram recalled him in haste; the whole 
teaching and Civil Service had struck. The railway 
men, as one of the teachers’ leaders explained to me, 
not without bitterness, ‘‘welched on us, as they did on 
their fellow-workers in England; they were led to be- 
lieve that they could get what they wanted if they 
drew out.’’ The inference was that the cabinet be- 
lieved the teachers and civil servants would never have 
the grit to strike without the manual workers. Per- 
haps it only stung them to redoubled efforts; anyway, 
there was only a handful who didn’t come out. 

Think what it meant. It was exciting enough in 
the metropolis, with two meetings a day, with all the 
leaders present, with news circulating hourly as to the 
progress of negotiations. But think of the girl in 
charge of the sole-teacher ‘‘bush’’ school. Most of 
them are the young girls who have just finished train- 
ing, nineteen or twenty years old, inexperienced, and 
under this centralized system, often a long way from 
home. The neighborhood was frequently bitterly hos- 
tile to the strike, the newspapers were all unfriendly, 
it was nearly impossible to keep the back-country in- 
formed of events at the capital. Yet these isolated 
girls struck and stuck it out, the whole three weeks, 
by hundreds. 

Two or three heartening things happened at the 
very beginning. The superintendents are not classed 
as teachers, but are civil servants; at the first call 
every one struck, and they threw themselves heart and 
soul into keeping up the teachers. The faculties in the 
state’s few secondary schools had never been members 
of the union and were -not expected to strike; ‘‘the 
prospect of our sedate and decorous lecturers mount- 
ing picket outside government offices would have 
seemed as impossible as the wildest exploit of Mun- 
chausen,’’ writes one of the staff of the Perth Techni- 
eal School. A delegation from the Disputes Committee 
visited the Technical School the day before the strike 
and put the matter so convincingly that the staff 
voted to go out in sympathy. The academic high school 
of the capital, Perth Modern School, was not even ap- 
proached, but the principal is a statesman. He told me 
their-end of the story himself. The Modern School is 
a big block of buildings set in some eleven acres of 
grounds, the whole surrounded by a neat four-foot 
picket fence. When the gates are locked it is no easy 
matter to get in,as I found the afternoon the director 
of education took me to visit it- The principal realiz- 
ed that if the Modern School didn’t join the strike it 
would be ostracized forever. There had been no meet- 
ing to discuss the matter, but he took authority in his 
own hands; ‘‘I knew some of those conscientious wo- 
men would come down anyway.’’ So he telephoned the 
janitor to lock the gates and say to all comers that 
there was no school that day. Shortly after, the staff 
of the Modern School met and regularized its position 
by voting. Within a week the high schools of nearly 
all the other towns had joined the strike. In a few 
places the children forced the teachers to join. And 
resentment has never ceased against the three heads 
of suburban elementary schools who signed the time- 
book every morning, then ‘‘went home and gathered 
their eggs.’’ 

Sympathy and contributions poured in from the 
teachers’ unions in other states and from labor bodies; 
the union is very proud of having been able to return 
all the money untouched ; this was due to the strength 
of the Defense Fund, which met all the teachers’ im- 
mediate needs and kept nobody waiting more than 
fifteen minutes for money. 


It all ended in three weeks. Each service was 
granted an appeal board to consist. of a government 
representative, a member elected by the union, and a 
magistrate as chairman to adjust salaries, anomalies 
of classification and grievances. Immediate relief in 
pay was granted to the lower paid groups, and all the 
board’s adjustments were to be retroactive to July 1, 
1920. It was particularly agreed that there should be 
no victimization. It is needless to tell unionists what 
this has meant in increased unity, energy and self- 
respect. 

The settlement has worn well. Salaries are not 
high—the state is too poor—but they are agreed to by 
the representatives of the service. Much of my infor- 
mation comes from the teachers’ representative, Mr. 
Martin F. Darey, and very little would ever escape 
his keen Irish eye! What looked like victimization 
was attempted by consolidating two offices in the Civil 
Service, thus doing the leader of the strike out: of his 
job, but he appealed so effectively in a federal elec- 
tion immediately after that he was sent to Parliament 
at a far higher salary than he would ever have got in 
the Civil Service. The teachers’ leader, Mr. J. T. Blair, 
an elementary principal at the time, was appointed a 
superintendent in 1928, and in this part of the world 
superintendents earn their places by ability and ener- 
gy. And when I was in Perth the director of education 
had so far recognized the value of the strike’s work 
that he had an appeal on his own salary pending be- 
fore the board. 

—A.F.T. Semi-monthly Bulletin. 





COST OF EDUCATION 


Much has been said that is without foundation 
about the increased expenditure upon education in this 
province during recent years. 

An examination of the figures show that there has 
been no such increase, and when all is taken into con- 
sideration there has been a decrease. 

The report of the department of education showed 
that in 1913 the total cost from all sources for every 
child for every day at school was 39.5 cents. Using 
the increase unit value, prepared by the Department 
of Statistics in Ottawa, it will be found that 39.5 cents 
in 1913 has the same value as 60 cents at the present 
time. But the average cost of education today from 
all sources as shown in the 1923 report of the Depart- 
ment of Education was not 60 cents, but 48.7, which 
shows that there was a considerable decrease in the 
cost of education, rather than an increase. 

These facts might well be borne in mind by per- 
sons who complain of the increase in costs. — Calgary 
Albertan. 





BOARD ACCEPTS PAY SCHEDULE FOR TEACHERS 


Acting on a request of a committee of Regina Col- 
legiate teachers, the Collegiate Board last night agreed 
ti a schedule of maximum salaries. This will not go 
into effect until next year and will govern all future 
engagements. 

In the meantime, all teachers at both the Central 
and Scott institutes are re-engaged without change of 
salary, although the schedule provides for an annual 
increase of $100 subject to the right reserved by the 
Board to make increases greater than this amount pre- 
scribed in each case and to withhold the increase at its 
discretion. 

Regina is one of the few cities in Canada where 
teachers have not been engaged on a defnite salary 
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schedule, and G. R. Dolan, principal of the Central In- 
stitute, explained to the Board that the teachers wished 
their future to be assured and to know that they were 
working toward a definite goal. 

The schedule sets up four departments at the Cen- 
tral Institute—English, mathematics, science and lan- 
guage and history, and prescribes $3,500 as the maxi- 
mum for the head of a department who is a graduate 
and a specialist in his subject, subject to an amend- 
ment introduced by D. J. Thom, K.C., which was op- 
posed by Miss C. E. Sheldon-Williams, ‘‘that the maxi- 
mum for female teachers be $400 less than for male 
teachers of the same classification.”’ 

Other maximum salaries prescribed in the sched- 
ule are: 

All assistants who are graduates and specialists, 
$3,300. 

Assistants who are graduates and non-specialists, 
$2,800. 

Head of manual training department, $3,000. 

Household science, specialist, non-graduate, $2,500. 

Other assistants who are non-graduates and non- 
specialists, $2,200. 

It is also set out that, in determining a teacher’s 
initial salary, previous experience elsewhere shall be 
allowed to count as one-half local service, the number 
of years which the candidate is entitled to reckon for 
this purpose being determined by the Board. 

It was James Balfour, K.C., who moved the re- 
engagement of the present teachers without salary 
increase, and this carried, although Rev. Archibald 
Young made a strong plea for an increase to the teach- 
ers now working on salaries of $2,200 or less. 

Mr. Balfour also wanted appointments of ‘‘heads 
of departments’’ abolished, but Mr. Dolan main- 
tained that this was an incentive for younger teach- 
ers, and Mr. Blair suggested that a senior teacher, 
unless he was actually appointed head of a department, 
had no authority over his juniors. With the definite 
appointment, on the other hand, he was a link between 
teacher and principal and could be a help to the new 
teacher. 

Discussing salaries, Mr. Blair told the Board that 
Regina public school teachers were, in some cases, 
drawing more than collegiate teachers, while Saska- 
toon collegiate salaries ran as high as $110 per head per 
annum more than in Regina. Mr. Thom thought Re- 
gina would not get the best collegiate teachers if the 
only inducement that could be offered a university 
graduate were to be that his salary might rise as high 
as $3,000 a year. 

Mr. Dolan pointed out that among the purposes 
of the schedule was that the teachers wanted to know 
definitely that they had an increase coming every year 
without having to ask for it. 

Before the schedule was adopted it was agreed, 
on the motion of Mr. Thom, that the Board reserve the 
right to withhold increases in any year when the 
financial situation did not warrant them. 

The schedule submitted by the teachers was signed 
by G. R. Dolan, chairman, V. K. McMillan, L. Allan, 
N. R. McLeod, W. C. Angus, and W. G. Scrimgeour. 

—Regina Leader. 





First Lady Student: ‘‘He’s Professor of Classics 
at the University, isn’t he?’’ 

Second Lady Student: ‘‘Yes, and he’s a vegetar- 
ian, too, so Mr. Jones tells me.”’ 

‘‘Did he really tell you that?”’’ 

‘Well, he says he simply lived on Greek roots.’’ 


Editorial 





WITHOUT PREJUDICE 
It is only fair to our membership and to school 
inspectors, Departmental officials, and our readers 
generally, to point out that communications which 
appear in this Magazine are published solely to afford 
the writers an opportunity to express their opinions 
and ventilate their grievances, and that opinions so 
expressed are not necessarily entertained by the Pro- 
vincial Executive of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance. 
On the other hand, it has not been our policy to 
refuse to publish any communication which is couched 
in reasonable terms, and which deals with a matter of 
general interest. And since this Magazine is the Offi- 
cial Organ of the Teachers’ Organization of the Prov- 
ince, members of that organization have the right to 
make use of the Magazine as a means of communica- 
tion with other members and readers. 





A QUESTION BOX 
The Provincial Executive has recently reecommen- 
ded that ‘‘a Question Box be opened in the A.T.A. 
Magazine, for teachers, in connection with their diffi- 
culties—classroom, school organization, professional, 
and legal; and that teachers be asked to send in any 
suggestions as to how the Magazine can be improved.”’ 
We shall according open our first Question Box 
in the September issue. Please see that the box is full. 





BRAVO FOR THE MINISTER OF EDUCATION 

Nothing which the Department of Education has 
done in recent years is more likely to improve the effi- 
ciency of our educational system than the recent De- 
partmental regulation requiring all Normal School en- 
trants to have full Grade XI. or Grade XII. standing 
before admission. 

The Provincial Executive of the A.T.A. compli- 
mented the Minister on his stand in this matter; and 
we think that the teachers of the Province generally 
should express to Mr. Baker their appreciation of his 
effort to raise the status of teaching in Alberta. 





A COMPOSITION SCALE 

We are informed that a Committee has been form- 
ed at the Summer School, University of Alberta, to 
prepare a standard Composition Seale for Grades VIII, 
IX. and X., under the direction of Professor E. D. 
MacPhee. 

All teachers interested in this work should com- 
municate with the A.T.A. Bureau of Education, or with 
Professor MacPhee at the University. 

There is already a Committee at work on a Spell- 
ing Scale; this new Committee will carry forward the 
work of establishing definite and accurate scales of 
achievement in the subjects of the Public and High 
School Courses. 


| 
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Need Co Reconstruct English Schools 





London, Feb. 23.—The Labor Government in Great 
Britain starts its career with conservative discretion 
that should reassure even the most excitable inmates 
of Rothermere journalistic institutions. For this year, 
at any rate, we shall get little that we might not have 
had from a rather left-handed Liberal cabinet. Social 
revolution is in no hurry to arrive. 

The recognition of Russia is all to the good; the 
treatment of foreign politicians in office as though 
they were statesmen, and the serious little visits and 
talks are ever full of promise. If you treat a politi- 
cian as a statesman sufficiently it is possible he will 
become one. It is to be hoped the economies upon 
military things will have a certain courage, that we 
may see the last of the costly guards, uniforms and 
such like gilt on the royal gingerbread this year. A 
democratic monarchy with a Labor prime minister 
should wear plain clothes. 


EDUCATION THE TEST 


But these are minor matters. The immediate test 
of the Labor Government’s quality will be its treat- 
ment of national education. There is no excuse for 
just carrying on. The British educational policy since 
the war has been mean and deadly. Children insist 
upon growing up; at present. most of them, for all 
practical purposes, achieve the status of unemployed 
adults, undertrained blacklegs at fourteen. Secondary 
higher education is a dislocated muddle. 

I do not want to undervalue British education. 
Compared with other countries, the common citizen 
of Britain is well educated, well informed. He is— 
though many Americans are loth to realize this—bet- 
ter educated, better informed than the average Ameri- 
can common citizen. But compared with what is 
needed in a great modern state he is pitifully, danger- 
ously under-educated. It is impossible for the Labor 
Government to realize its ideal of a highly organized 
community, inspired not by profit-hunting, but by a 
spirit of co-operative service, working and producing 
abundantly for the common good, with the British 
population at the present level of education. To raise 
that level is a necessary condition to the successful 
extension of public service into economic life, the re- 
placement of the money scramble by economic order. 


CHANCE FOR TREVELYAN 


For this reason Mr. C. P. Trevelyan is, for me, the 
most interesting and hopeful of all the new Labor 
ministers. With his family tradition of high scholar- 
ship and liberal innovation. with a new ferment of 
modern creative ideas in his mind, we may hope for a 
very bold, broad handling of the problems of British 
education. To him is given the opportunity of welding 
the disconnected parts, some quite good, some ex- 
tremely inadequate and defective, which make up the 
British education resources of today, into what may 
be the first completely comprehensive modern educa- 
tional system in the world. 

The first thing needed for the achievement of such 
a task is the complete, final recognition of the fact that 
such education must go on at least to the age of six- 
teen; that it must include a general knowledge of the 
history of the world and mankind; the elements of 
political and economic science, some knowledge of the 
methods and scope of biological and physical science; 


a reasonable acquaintance with, and the use of, at least 
one foreign language. 

The raising of the leaving age to sixteen was prom- 
ised some years ago by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, probably 
the feeblest statesman who had ever been overruled 
by his political associates. That promise was made 
when Britain had become ‘‘a land fit for heroes’’ un- 
der the eloquent gestures of Lloyd George. It is for 
Mr. Trevelyan now to make that promise a reality. 


CARE FOR INFANTS 


But it is not only upward that the school age 
should extend, but also downward. It should be pos- 
sible for poor parents who cannot afford a nursery to 
send their children to the people’s schools at a quite 
tender age. 

Children of prosperous people have a governess, 
or in towns go to some properly equipped infant school 
by the time they are four or five. The children .of the 
working-class woman knock about home with the 
mother too busy to give them sufficient educational 
attention, their only open air the street. They miss 
the beginnings of drawings, modelling and such like 
play; they do not get sufficiently talked to; they get 
little or no music; they start with that much handicap. 
Vile attempts at economy in British education have 
meant grave retrogression in this respect. The schools 
must be reopened to infants, facilities for infant teach- 
ing restored and extended; the public infant school 
must be a day nursery of the poor. 

Both these extensions of the school age will re- 
quire more teachers. Even as it is, B.itish schools are 
scandalously understaffed. Not only is that so, but 
many of the existing staffs are under-trained and 
under-educated for their work. I cannot conceive of 
British education as a satisfactory system with less 
than quadruple the number of teachers at work than 
are now employed. 


BETTER TEACHERS NEEDED 


Moreover, they must be better teachers. When 
British elementary education was organized in the 
seventies of the last century, it was done in the shab- 
biest, cheapest way possible. Those were the days 
when English women of the prosperous classes would 
become half frantic with jealousy, hate and derision 
at the idea of a housemaid wearing a fringe or a cook 
going out in pretty clothes on Sunday; that was the 
spirit of the times. 

It was intolerable to them that the poor man’s 
brats should be taught to be really educated persons. 
Prospective teachers of the general public, therefore, 


‘were not sent through the universities and made part 


of the general comity of educated men and women. 
They were put apart into mean, bleak, restricted train- 
ing colleges of their own; everything was done to 
establish and maintain a sense of social inferiority in 
their minds; they were intended to feel the superiority 
of the parson, the lordship of the manufacturer and the 
squire. 

Never has a profession risen against such obstacles 
and disadvantages as the British elementary teacher. 
It is for Mr. Trevelyan to complete the expansion and 
liberalization of these training colleges, to see that they 
get at least staffs, libraries, laboratories and facilities 
of interchange necessary to incorporate them complete- 
ly in the university system of the land. Or else to 
hand them over to the local authorities as lunatic asy- 
lums or something of that sort, or to reconstruct them 
to meet the housing shortage, or just simply dynamite 
them and send the whole of the next generation of 
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teachers through the universities. 
GRADING OF SCHOOLS 


Having secured an adequate supply of soundly 
trained and educated teachers, with the whole youthful 
population—except those attending many excellent 
private preparatory schools in Britain—going up to 
the age of sixteen at least to the publicly maintained 
schools, it will be possible for Mr. Trevelyan to give 
his mind to the very urgent problem of grading the 
schools. 

The organizers of elementary education in Britain 
seem to have thought that a school was just a school. 
But children under the age of twelve require very 
different educational surroundings than those between 
twelve and sixteen. A junior school may well be a 
mixed village school, as close to the mother as pos- 
sible, a small school, bright and home-like. The second 
school needs to be larger, with a various staff; the 
children are already differentiating. 

After twelve there must be a choice of studies; 
one child’s education is another child’s poison. More- 
over, the equipment needed at the second stage is 
greater and more various. 

Educational centres are indicated here, an automo- 
bile to collect the youngsters comes happily into the 
world at this stage to meet the demands of advancing 
civilization upon rural youth. Over most of Britain 
the market towns lie eight or ten miles apart; the 
roads converge upon them; they are the natural places 
for the second schools. Here is a very pretty and, I 
should think, very congenial task of reorganization 
for Mr. Trevelyan. Like Edward VI. of England, it 
may be his destiny to write his name upon England 
with a trial of new reconstructed schools. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL REFORM 


But an educational system that secures merely pro- 
per education for every British boy and girl up to the 
age of sixteen is only the broad foundation of a com- 
plete state of education. The English public schools, 
which are not really public at all, which retain their 
boys in a state of loutish athleticism two years or more 
after they should be in college, a miscellany of upper 
class girls’ schools; universities that are partly con- 
tinuation colleges, partly universities for real intellec- 
tual work and interchange, much incommoded by un- 
dergraduates’ rags, solemn athleticism, and the per- 
vading adolescent clamor, antiquated, boring, legal, 
medical and professional training; indeed, the whole 
tangle of the class-conscious middle and upper class 
educational institutions in Britain would be enormous- 
ly benefitted, I hope will be benefitted, by a bold— 
even though it were at the time not entirely success- 
ful—attempt at reorganization upon modern lines. 

Once people have been set thinking about these 
things, they will never stop as they are. The very mis- 
chief at present is that we take most preposterous 
arrangements for granted, because we are used to 
them. 


THE PLACE OF CLASSIOS 


It will not be necessary to stir the venerable, quiet 
tradition and ripe uses of Oxford and Cambridge very 
greatly. Somewhere the fine traditions of classical 
scholarship and stylistic mathematics should be pre- 
served; there seem to be their appointed refuges. But 
there is now a constellation of other, more conveniently 
situated provincial universities which are still miser- 
ably cramped and poor. For all that, several are do- 
ing quite first-class university work. There exists now 


in London, in spite of neglect and misdirection, a great 
group of literary, artistic, scientific, legal institutions 
which cry aloud to be grouped and correlated upon 
broad, congenial lines as an effective intellectual nu- 
cleus of the British Empire, even perhaps of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 

It is to the loosely co-ordinated institutions, with- 
in and without the present so-called University of 
London, that I hope Mr. Trevelyan will chiefly direct 
his attention as the apex of the pyramid I hope to see 
arising, based on the existing preparatory school, on 
the refashioned public schooi, relieved of its too ma- 
ture seniors, on the revised and strengthened free 
junior second schools, which should take the place of 
our existing elementary schools. 

—H. G. Wells, in Vancouver Province. 





Professor Ross Fears Over-population 





Professor Edward Alsworth Ross, the eminent so- 
ciologist, who twenty-three years ago invented the 
phrase ‘‘race suicide,’’ expressed alarm at the increase 
of population to a Brookfield audience on January 
24th. He insisted that a wider extension of knowledge 
of means of checking the rapid increase of population 
among the masses ‘‘ was the only alternative to letting 
go and letting the birth rate increase.’’ 

“Professor Ross, who is one of the great sociolv- 
gists, a recognized authority in his field, and at pres- 
ent on the staff of the University of Wisconsin, visited 
Brookwood out of interest in workers’ education. 

Professor Ross spoke at length on the ‘‘Future of 
Population,’’ which he thought would become one of 
the most vital problems in America. 


CRADLES AND COFFINS 


‘*Population accelerating at the present rate would 
be five billion four hundred million, or three times its 
present size, in a hundred years, and would exhaust 
the food supply if every acre available were cultivated 
as best we know how,’’ declared Professor Ross. He 
considered it impossible to increase production suffi- 
ciently to take care of the increase in population. 

With ‘‘two cradles filled for one coffin at the 
present time in America,’’ Professor Ross believed that 
we will shortly be faced with the alternative of a coolie 
standard of living or a death rate increased sufficiently 
to balance the present birth rate. 

China, he went on, has a large birth rate. How- 
ever, half of the children born die within six months; 
in America, half live to be forty-five years old. Rather 
than let nature take its course by eliminating super- 
fluous population and allowing the suffering entailed 
in overcrowding, underfeeding and disease, Professor 
Ross urges limitation of population as a means of keep- 
ing the birth rate down to numbers compatible with a 
high standard of living. 

—The Brookwood Review. 





You can’t convince a man of anything by scaring 
it into him. 





‘‘T see yo’ is cleanin’ house,’’ remarked Mrs. 
Johnsing. 

‘*Yes,’’? said Mrs. Marsh Green; ‘‘de is nothin’ 
lak movin’ things ’round onee in a while. Why, I jes’ 
come across a pair ob slippers under de bed dat Ah 


hadn’t seen foh five years.’’ 
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| Che Cash Walue of Education 





Nine dollars a day! That is the cash value of 
every day spent in school, according to calculations 
by Dr. Ellis, of Texas University. His figures show 
conclusively that our public schools are giving their 
pupils a greater earning power than even the strongest 
advocates of education have claimed. ‘‘Can we afford 
to maintain our schools?’’ The question would rather 
seem to be: ‘‘Can we afford not to?’’ Can we afford 
to slacken for one brief period in the preparation of 
our children for the world in which ‘‘the need of edu- 
cation has in a ‘generation multiplied many fold’’? ~ 

We are frequently told that education broadens 
and refines, but these results cannot be measured, and 
we often have doubts cast upon the material value of 
education. In times like the present, when taxes press 
heavily from all directions, federal, provincial and 
local, there is a tendency to see in our schools a place 
where ‘‘economy’’ may be practised because no cash 
return is noticed. Is this justified? A study of the 
amounts spent by nations, provinces or states shows 
that where the educational expenditure is liberal the 
wealth of the community is increased. England, with 
an efficient system, has an earning power per capita 
four times as great as that of Russia (1896). ° 

‘‘Comparatively few are aware of the close rela- 
tion between education and the production of wealth, 
and probably fewer still understand fully the extent 
of which the wealth and the wealth-producing power 
of any people depend upon the quantity and quality 
of education. The people themselves and their repre- 
sentatives in tax-levying bodies need to be shown that 
no other form of investment yields so large dividends 
in material wealth as do investments in popular edu- 
eation, and that comparative poverty is not to be 
pleaded as a reason for withholding the means of edu- 
cation, but rather as a reason for supplying them in 
larger proportion.’’ (Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, U.S.A.). 

An investment by a Brooklyn association in 1909 
gave the following results: 
Weekly Salary 


Left School Left School 


when at 14 at 18 
14 years of age —.................. $ 4.00 $ 0 
pret t thre SR std he 4.50 0 
eae ee Sete 5.00 0 
Mase Stee. ee es oe 6.00 0 
MO COMA ALE OR Smee RESTS 7.00 10.00 
Ppstet. alo Pheu 22. Jel is 8.50 10.75 
on ok AM LSA se Eee ee 9.50 15.00 
BT a Pe Sie bedi Coker! Le aoe 9.50 16.00 
a AN Ce ide ae eae reer ES 11.75 20.00 
ees CRIA Be Mott 11.75 21.00 
| Eo by Seo add Od LL Beene ee oe 12.00 23.00 


la UT RR gare eae eee eee 12.75 31.00 


Total salary when 25 years 
SEONG ses tins. $5,112.50 $7,337.50 

It is seen that already at 25 years of age the boy 
who had remained in school till he was 18 has received 
about $2,000 more salary than the boy who left at 14, 
and was then receiving $900 per year more. The same 
report quotes figures from a different point of view as 
follows: 

Salaries in the New York Bridge Department— 
In positions demanding only reading, writing 





and arithmetic 
In positions demanding high school and com- 

mbeeinl -WOmpeeE onc go Se the 1,729.00 
In positions demanding high school and two 

or three years of college or technical 

education... AI Ls SA ala | 2,400.00 

Surely education is a profitable investment. 

Taking the average salary of the educated and 
the uneducated at $1,000 and $500 respectively, and 
the life of the earner at forty years, it is clear the 
educated man receives $20,000 more than his unedu- 
cated fellow. Taking the school life as 12 years of 180 
days each, we thus arrive at a gain for education of. 
$9.02 per day. The conclusion is inevitable. The child 
who stops out of school to earn less than $9.00 a day 
is losing, not making money. 

As Southern Alberta is primarily a farming dis- 
trict, we will quote figures showing the influence of 
education upon farming in New York. The investiga- 
tion covered 1,303 farmers in four townships, and 
showed that no college graduate had been reduced to 
the position of a renter and only 17 per cent. of the 
renters had more than district school education. 








The annual labor income was per year 
Of 1,007 with district school education ............ $318.00 
Of 280 with high school education.................... 622.00 
Of 16 with college education ....................-~-... 847.00 


Of those with high school education, 20 per cent. 
were making over $1,000 per year, while only 5 per 
cent. of those with district school education were mak- 
ing that much. 

That there must be an intimate relation between 
education and earning power is obvious when consid- 
eration is given to the demands of modern industry. 
Bounteous products would avail little to an illiterate 
people unable to provide modern transportation to 
move them; rich mineral.deposits are so much worth- 
less rock without knowledge of chemistry and metal- 
lurgy. Perhaps the best example of the influence of 
education in modern business is that of the ‘‘allied 
industries’’ which have grown up with those of oil pro- 
duction, meat packing, ete. As a concrete example 
we might mention the instance of the Tennessee Cop- 
per Co., who, when sued for damages caused to vege- 
tation on neighboring land by sulphurous fumes, called 
in the expert chemist, who by his superior knowledge 
was able to stop the injury to vegetation and convert 
the fumes into sulphuric acid, one of the profitable 
by-products of the smelter. 

In law, in medicine, in teaching, in manufactur- 
ing, in trade and industry of all kinds, there is a con- 
stantly increasing demand for education. We cannot 
afford to neglect it, for the nation which does so will 
surely danger the economic existence. 

Note.—All figures quoted in this article are pre- 
war and with other matter will be found in ‘‘The 
Money Value of Education,’’ by Dr. A. Caswell Ellis, 
Professor of the Philosophy of Education in the Uni- 
versity of Texas, and published by the U.S.A. in 1917. 

—Lethbridge Herald. 





Excited Lady (at the telephone): ‘‘I want my 
husband, please, at once.’’ 

Operator: ‘‘What number, please?’’ 

Excited Lady: ‘‘How many do you think I’ve 
got?’’ 





‘*Every time I have an engagement with my wife 
I enter it in a small dairy.’’ 
‘‘Ah! I see. You keep a little serapbook.’’ 
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New Summer Suits, 
Coats, Dresses 
and Millinery 

Have Just Arrived 





OUR MOTTO: 


Quality Garments at Moderate 
Prices 





Forbes-Taylor Co. 


10514-18 Jasper Avenue 


imarscoTo MSDERMID'S | 


HOT STUDIO 





EAST SIDE OF FIRST ST. HALFBLOCK NORTH 
PHONE 5444 ano MAKE AN APPOINTMENT 














VAN ALLEN, SIMPSON 
AND COMPANY 


BARRISTERS AND SOLICITORS 
Empire Building Edmonton, Alta. 
George H. Van Allen, LL.B. 
William E. Simpson, LL.B. 
Solicitors in Central and Northern 
Alberta for 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Inc., As- 
sociated Mortgage Investors, Inc., 
Londo n and Western Trusts Co., 
Limited, ‘Sterling Trusts Corpora- 
tion, Maple Leaf Milling (Co., 

Limited. ete. 








101538 103rd Street 
Phone 1711 Edmonton, Alta, 


'R. M. NICHOL 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
Style, Fit and Finish Guaranteed 


Che Srhonl 


Canada’s Leading Educational 
Journal 


During its nine years of publication 
this journal has stood for increase of 
teachers’ salaries and adequate profes- 
sional recognition. Now it has the satis- 
faction of seeing its ideals in process of 
attainment. 

THE SCHOOL is a modern, og ee 
educational journal, p teachers 
for teachers. 

‘*The newest and best in education’’ is 
THE SCHOOL’S motto. It supplies an 
abundance of the best of material on 





teaching the newer subjects, on art, agri- 
culture, nature study, primary work, cur- 
rent events, the teaching of the after- 
war settlements. 


Subscription, $1.50 per annum 
Ontario College of Education 
University of Toronto Toronto 


The Edmonton 
Drafting and 
Supply Co., 
Limited 

10210 mt ant yoga. Block 





Artists’ Supplies 
Drawing Instruments and Materials 
Reeves—Boxes School Water Colors 
Terrachrome Crayons 
Pastels, Ete. 
China Painting Materi 





High Grade Oil Colors, Water Solors, 
Brushes, Show Gard Colors 




















EDMONTON 
FLOWER SHOP 


10223 Jasper Avenue 
Phone 1739 
Flowers for All Occasions 
Quality Flowers 
Artistic Arrangement 

















TEACHER WANTED 
Teacher for Basin Lake 8.D. 3703 
to start September 2nd. State cer- 
tificate and _ salary. Furnished 
house on school grounds. Apply, 
Archibald Sinclair. Sec.-Treas., Pem- 
ukan, Alberta. 








Will you, when making purchases 
from our advertisers, mention the 
fact that you saw their advertise- 
ment in the A.7.A. Magazine?. Let 
it be your introduction—it will help 
you, help your magazine, and please 


the advertiser. 





MY VALET COMPANY 


MERCHANT TAILORS 





DYE WORKS DRY CLEANING 
PRESSING ALTERING, ETC. 
Our Service covers the Cleaning, 
Dyeing and Repairing of Everything. 
Mail Orders given special attention. 
10718 Jasper Ave. Edmonton. 


Phone 1891 




















“For Shoes That Fit and Wear’’ 


Patronize 


The YALE 


SHOE 
STORE 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 





When You Come to Calgary 


Stay at 


The St. Regis Hotel 

















Free Bus 


124 7th Avenue East 
House of Personal Service 
All Modern Conveniences 
Grill 

G. Hughes, Manager 
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Results of Education 





Our educational system is not infrequently sub- 
jected to criticism, not to say abuse, at the hands of 
the layman on the score that it is not getting the de- 
sired results or that they are not commensurate with 
the efforts expended. Such criticism may seem to be 
well grounded, but a good deal of it is vitiated by the 
assumption of the critic that the standard which he 
sets up is the only one by which educational results 
should be measured. Now it is impossible for the 
school to adapt itself to the idea of everyone, and a 
criticism of our education can only be just when it first 
reaches some conclusion as to the standards by which 
it can fairly be measured. The present discussion is 
an attempt to clear away some of the confusion by 
which the question is surrounded. 

People are prone to demand of education a fin- 
ished product. It must be remembered that the work 
of the schools is preparatory—that the student con- 
tinues his education in the greater school of life. 

The cause of such confusion in the criticism of 
education today is that each person has his own favor- 
ite pattern in mind, and, if the schools do not turn out 
a product moulded in accordance with his conception 
of what it should be he deems the educational system 
a failure. 

To quote the Manchester Guardian: 

‘*‘What is wrong with this method of approaching 
the question is not that some of the criteria applied are 
foolish, though of course they are. It is that all of 
them are on the wrong plane. They are too subjec- 
tive. They assume, that is to say, that the purpose 
of education is to mould children to a certain pattern 
which commends itself to the critic; that it is suecess- 
ful when it does this, and unsuccessful when it does 
not. But this view is fallacious, unless accompanied 
by such large qualifications as almost to destroy it. 
It is fallacious because it does not fit the facts. The 
facts from which education starts are the child and its 
need of growth. Children will grow up somehow (un- 
less, as many do, they die prematurely) whether they 
are ‘‘educated’’ or not, for they do not come to life 
for 271% hours per week and hibernate for the re- 
maining 14014. But experience shows that, like plants 
and animals, they will grow vigorously in certain 
environments, and feebly, or not at all, in others. The 
fundamental problem of education is to discover and 
provide the right environment, and the school is sim- 
ply one attempt to solve it, for it is an environment, 
above all a human environment, specially equipped 
and staffed to aid growth. Hence the roots of educa- 
tion are in the realm of biology, since growth is, in the 
first place at least, a biological process. Instruction 
or ‘‘Indoctrination,’’ which some impatient critics re- 
gard as education par excellence, is one element in it, 
and, at certain stages, an element of immense import- 
ance; for human beings do not grow to their full stat- 
ure unless they come, in the words of Dr. Nunn’s mov- 
ing address to the British Association, ‘‘into fruitful 
contact with the finer elements in the human tradi- 
tion.’’ But it is only one element, and at other stages 
it is a quite subordinate one; it is possible, indeed, that 
throughout the earlier part of the educational process 
it ought to be a good deal more subordinate than it is. 
Education, in short, is not an art which can be invoked, 
without danger of grave disaster, to give human beings 
the color and shape which are thought likely to be of 


convenience to any particular form of social structure 
or type of adult interest. It begins by asking, not 
what children ought to be, but what, in fact, they are. 
It is concerned, not merely with aiding to them cer- 
tain accomplishments thought desirable by their eld- 
ers, but with enabling them to develop, to exercise 
their powers, to become, in fact, themselves. The one 
fixed point, the one centre on which everything turns, 
is the child and its need of growth; all else, however 
laudable, is secondary.”’ 

Education is concerned, then, not with merely pro- 
ducing a machine to earn dollars and cents or creat- 
ing an automaton to carry graceful accomplishments, 
but with enabling the child to express his own indi- 
piduality. Education means opportunity for develop- 
ment physically—mentally—morally.: Can we ques- 
tion the value if results? Sweden allots physical eul- 
ture a high place in her educational scheme, and the 
remarkable virility of her people answers the ques- 
tion of results. Can we doubt the value of the removal 
of the handicap of malnutrition, carious teeth, and 
adenoids—simply an improvement in the conditions 
under which the child grows, rendered possible by 
school medical service. 

These latter years have forcefully demonstrated 
the profound influence of education along ethical 
lines, in the contrast of the ‘‘might is right’’ concept 
of the product of the German schools and the ‘‘fair 
play,’’ ‘‘play the game’’ of the Britisher. 

And mentally? Only note the marvelous change 
in Denmark in three generations from a_ poverty- 
stricken land of a servile race to the prosperous coun- 
try of intelligent farmers of today—result of educa- 
tion. Contrast Russia’s ignorant peasant population 
with the skilled workmen of Belgium—result of edu- 
cation. 

Intelligent organized labor is reaching out today 
for education. They realize that for successful co-oper- 
ation the mutual understanding that comes with edu- 
cation is necessary, and in the highly organized indus- 
trial world how necessary is this intelligent co-opera- 
tion. 

‘*Skilled labor’’ is in demand—a developed power 
of the individual through education. And this sug- 
gests another point. A child permitted to develop in 
a favorable environment to the years of adolescence 
has the opportunity of learning his own particular 
aptitudes and is able to choose his life work accord- 
ingly. As this is realized more and more the appalling 
wastage of ability will decrease. 

To quote again from the same source: 

‘*Who can measure the heightening in individual 
achievement as well as in social efficiency represented 
by that increased ability to choose an occupation in- 
stead of being thrown into one at twelve? All large 
scale organization involves the co-operation of num- 
erous minds and wills for a common end; co-operation 
is made possible only by a greater or less degree of 
mutual understanding; and mutual understanding is 
impossible under modern conditions, without educa- 
tion. 

Less tangible, but probably, in the great scheme 
of things, vastly more important thann all, is the open- 
ing to the individual of the world of thought, romance, 
music, and art, wherein he may seen pleasure, inspira- 
tion, or consolation according to his needs. 

—Lethbridge Herald. 





‘‘This is the only Rembrandt for sale in Europe.’’ 
‘*But you told me you had two - 
‘*Yes. The other isn’t quite ready yet.’’ 
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“Nothing Seems to Hurt Corona” 


That is what people are saying about this sturdy portable typewriter, and especially 


is this true among the 600,000 owners of the Personal Writing Machine. 


A goodly 


number of these coronatypers are teachers who find it so admirably adapted to their 
particular needs. Many machines have been doing perfect work for 16 or 17 years, 
some without a penny for repairs. 


When buying an automobile or some 
similar product you scrutinize its re- 
cord and find out what owners say 
about it. If you will apply the same 
test to portable typewriters, you will 
decide to make Corona your next ma- 
chine. Corona costs but half as much 


as a standard office machine, is vastly 
more convenient, yet does the same 
work just as efficiently. and is the 
most economical typewriter on the 
market. 

















**T am writing this letter to you on a 
Standard Folding Typewriter (Corona’s 
early name) that was purchased by me 
in the year 1906, I think, and has been 
my constant companion ever since. I 
have never spent a cent on it for re- 
pairs and would not sell it for twice 
its purchase price.’’ Signed: Irving 8. 
Ventres. 

This voluntary testimonial came from 
Mr. Ventres after he had used his 
machine for 16 years. For further 
information and owners’ opinions, 
write to 


Standard Typewriter Exchange 


606 ‘‘A’’ Centre Street 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 


Phone M5180 























Jackson Building 


Medals, Shields, Prize Cups and Other 


Trophies 
Made to Order 


Designs Submitted for Special Events 


We Specialize in Fine Engraving 


JACKSON BROS. 


Leading Jewellers 


Phone 1747 


Edmonton 

















Dairy Products 
are Good Foods 


Every product placed on the 
market under the WOOD- 
LAND trade mark is a good 
food, prepared with painstak- 
ing care to ensure absolute 
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Applied Citizenship 


FRED 8S. WARREN, Smoky Lake. 








The inefficiency of our rural school system is a 
disgrace to Alberta. The object of this article is to 
suggest a remedy. 

The majority of Normal School graduates have 
taught for ten hours in a graded city school. They 
are then hurled out to the prairie sage and lonesome 
muskeg to a school with five or ten grades and from 
twenty-five to ninety pupils. It takes from three to 
five months to become so disgusted that many quit 
for good. Next year this nonsense is repeated, the 
experienced teachers are underbid by more High 
School children, and the Department of Education 
looks solemn while this comedy or tragedy completes 
its vicious circle. I imagine a business corporation 
throwing its jobs open each year to the cheapest bid- 
der, yet that is the method under which rural educa- 
tion is conducted in Alberta. It is not uncommon for 
refined, educated people to see their children grow up 
searcely able to sign their names. In spite of these 
handicaps, a rural pupil sometimes reaches Grade VIII. 

The course of study recommends two hundred and 
eighty books that the rural teacher is supposed to be 
familiar with. At the English class in the Normal 
School we were also advised to read one classic a 
month, take a daily newspaper, several magazines, and 
get a good encyclopaedia. The question is, Where 
will the teacher get the money to buy all this literature 
and also the time to read it? It takes several years’ 
practical work to learn most trades and professions, 
yet many people think that anyone can teach school. 


ECONOMY 


The majority of trustees believe in economy. If 
the school needs to be painted, or they need more land 
or a stable, they close school a month longer that year; 
in other words, the teacher pays the bill. To ‘‘fire 
the teacher’’ nearly always lowers the taxes a dollar 
or two, hence the trustees lose no popularity; to the 
teacher it means a loss of one or two hundred dollars 
and a blurred reputation. The teacher may be dis- 
missed at any time on thirty days’ notice, for no reason 
whatever. The blazing injustice of this might sink 
home to the farmers if they could be put off their 
farms merely for inefficient management. 

The Course of Study says ‘‘the following books 
must be in the school library.’’ The trustees say, ‘‘If 
you make us buy those books, get out.’’ The Depart- 
ment of Education says teach according to the Course 
of Study; the trustees say, ‘‘If you don’t teach the 
way they used to when we were boys, we don’t want 
you.’’ The School Ordinance says report absentees; 
a trustee may tell the teacher that if his children are 
reported the teacher will have to move on. Maggie 
says, ‘‘You must buy a flag’’; Jiggs says, ‘‘I’ll fire 
you if you do.’’ Only a fat and good-natured person 
could stand it. All teachers are good-natured. 

The ‘‘permit’’ teacher realizes this local power 
and is forced to sell out to it. No matter how much 
we may admire or respect them as individuals, we can 
only be disgusted with a system which permits such a 
travesty on education. 

In Brandon the school system was so destroyed 
by the starve-the-teacher idea that education was 
wrecked. In rural Alberta, this is a chronic condition. 





TEACHURS WANTED 


When we read ads. for a teacher to take nine 
grades and janitor work for nine hundred dollars a 
year, we wonder if it was meant for the joke column 
and misplaced. Take a moderate case of thirty pupils, 
nine grades, five or six subjects. It gives the teacher 
about six minutes per subject per grade, to teach the 
lesson and correct it. All these lessons have to be 
prepared. Something has to break, either the teacher’s 
health or school efficiency. Too often the people care 
very little for either. 

The next ‘‘ad.’’ is for a teacher who will do five 
hundred and ten dollars’ worth of teaching in a year. 
The teacher often gets a long railway bill on top of 
this, and many farmers charge town prices for farm 
produce. A farmer never dreams of counting the cash 
value of his living as an income, so he is unable to 
realize that it costs the teacher money to live. Some 
farmers seem to think the teacher carries his year’s 
salary in his pocket all the time. 

Trustees often advertise less pupils and less grades 
than actually exist, or else tell nothing in the advert- 
isement, whereas it is not uncommon to find a one- 
roofed school with several grades and eighty pupils. 
In this ease the teacher can only keep school ‘‘open’’; 
he can’t educate. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


The result of the spring of 1923 was enough to 
convince any reasonable person that dumping an un- 
limited supply of teachers on the market does not meet 
the demand. Three months later there were no 
teachers available. Why? The conditions which the 
average rural teacher is forced to put up with are so 
tantalizing that if there were ten qualified teachers 
for every school in Alberta there would still be a 
searcity of rural teachers. 

According to the Minister of Education’s report, 
there were 4,729 schoolrooms in Alberta in operation 
during 1923. Since the Provincial Normal Schools 
first opened there have been approximately 7,000 
graduates, and as many teachers have come from other 
places, there should be enough teachers for the schools 
if the conditions were reasonably attractive. 


THE NEW CANADIANS 


The New Canadian problem, which will constantly 
become bigger in Alberta, can only be successfully 
handled by efficient rural schools. Under the present 
system the government hands over its power to three 
men as trustees who cannot read nor write English, 
and lets them know that the longer they keep school 
closed the lower will be their taxes, and whoever will 
do the cheapest teaching gets the school. It doesn’t 
take them long to understand, and then people won- 
der why the stranger in our midst does not understand 
us better and admire our lack of system. This is an 
extremely important matter for Alberta, and yet is 
the biggest humbug in the province at the present time. 
In one ease a trustee just out of jail, who could 
scarcely stutter a word of English, told the teacher 
how he wanted the school run, otherwise the teacher 
would be sentenced to a thirty-day notice. 


REMEDIES 


On February 8th, the writer went into the 
teachers’ employment bureau at the Department of 
Education and asked if there were any schools vacant 
in the vicinity of Smoky Lake. After much search, 
he was informed that there was one, but they were 
uncertain about it. As a matter of fact, there were 
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the holiday verandah, for there will be 
hours of quiet relaxation; there will be 
days when rain clouds threaten; there 
will be many, many times when books 
alone, with their vivid pages of ro- 
mance, can give holiday enjoyment. 
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esting until she met Sir Henry Coke. Her 
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Count Hannibal 
By Stanley Weyman 
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than during the reign of the boy Charles the 
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The Great White Army 
By Max Pemberton 
Napoleon’s army was strong and mighty 
when he marched on Moscow. .This story is 
concerned with their struggle against the Cos- 
sacks, and the released prisoners. In reality, 
it is the tale of the brave Captain Lem and 
Valerie St. Antoine. 
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The Simpkins’ Plot 
By G. Birmingham 
The unexpected always happens in Ireland; 
that is what one expects. A delightfully hu- 
morous tale. 
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ten schools in that neighborhood without teachers at 
that time. Now, why can’t they check over the new 
Teachers’ Contracts every morning and know exactly 
where they stand? 

One more form should be added to the school 
register annual returns. This should give the neces- 
sary information to a prospective teacher re the num- 
ber of grades, pupils and boarding accommodation or 
residence. This is never put in the newspaper ads., 
and is often inaccurate when sent in by the trustees. 
We should also have compulsory birth certificates. 
If a parent swears his child is fifteen years of age, 
when the child is actually thirteen, what can the 
teacher do? 

Teachers may break contracts, the trustees may 
dismiss the teacher for no reason whatever; the 
- answer of the Department of Education is a yawn. 
Two rural trustees form a majority of the board, and 
if the teacher will board with the most influential one 
or promote his children, he is a good teacher and need 
pay little attention to anyone else. The Department 
should either cease to function and give some schools 
the rigid parsimony for which they clamor, or else the 
Department should assume control of affairs and not 
allow local jealousies to destroy rural education. 

The trustees are almost as helpless under this sys- 
tem as the teacher. If one school board pays two hun- 
dred dollars more for a teacher than another, théy are 
said to be extravagant. It doesn’t matter that the 
cheap teaching is done by a High School child just 
away from home and the higher-priced work by one 
who has spent several years’ study gaining experience. 
The trustees are said to be wasting money and must 
get out. A farmer does not get a veterinary doctor 
because he is cheap, but because he can save a sick 
horse. Why not use as much intelligence in hiring a 
teacher? 

When reduced efficiency threatened Edmonton 
schools, the Labor Party called a meeting and insisted 
that the children in Edmonton should receive’an edu- 
cation. The Provincial Government, knowing that 
rural children are terribly handicapped, say in effect: 
‘What do we care?’’ 

The present voluntary municipal board is not even 
a good smoke-screen. The chief remedy is to hire the 
teachers at the Department of Education and encour- 
age permanence. 

The best thing for a young man or woman from 
Normal at the present time is to start teaching, and 
for a side line sell insurance, or books, farm, paint 
barns, audit accounts or report for the papers. Good 
teaching, good inspectors’ reports, hard, conscientious 
work have no value in rural Alberta; the chances are 
that at the end of the year you will be somewhere else 

How can a country teacher tell about radio if he 
has never seen one, or give examples of marches ot 
songs without a Victrola, or teach music without a 
piano, or have inter-school sports without a car? If 
teachers were given a decent and permanent salary, 
most of them would get this equipment themselves. 
Teachers should get an annual increase for efficiency. 
based on inspectors’ reports, permanence, experience, 
special qualifications, class of certificate, Summer 
School work, ete. New Zealand pays their teachers 
much better than Canada, and even owld Ireland with 
its little farms made of granite pays nearly twice as 
much as here. 

The April number of the A.T.A. Magazine con- 
tained an excellent idea in stating that we must edu- 
cate the public to the need of an education. A man 
with a steam shovel can do more than the man with a 


spade; the skilled practitioner of today more than the 
barber of the middle ages; a man with an education 
more than a man who can’t read nor write. Many 
people don’t realize this. Teachers must advertise. 


POLITICS 


Under the law as it stands the Progressive Govern- 
ment says to the farmer’s children, you don’t need an 
education to cut brush and break sod. The Canadian 
moujik can live very well in ignorance. As a Scan- 
dinavian put it, Alberta needs strong people without 
money, so they can’t get away. Now the farmers and 
teachers have had the same difficulties and the same 
enemies to overcome in building up their organization 
and carrying on their work. The farmers and teatcners 
have a mutual interest in the success of Alberta, but 
the teacher should be given the same opportunity to 
make good that a farmer has. Imagine three trustees 
putting a farmer off his land on a thirty-day notice. 

All recent elections in Canada, United States and 
Great Britain have been won not by a strong platform, 
but by disgust with the previous administration. The 
Alberta Government still have this advantage, but can- 
not hold power forever merely on the strength of 
original sin. So far the virtues of the Farmers’ Gov- 
ernment have been mostly negative. Under very ad- 
verse circumstances they have effected great econom- 
ies, and made huge reductions in capital expenditure. 
This is highly commendable and excellent work. How- 
ever, we are beginning to suspect that the Progressives 
are really radical Conservatives. They have acted 
wisely in not cutting their own salaries. If they are 
not worth that much they have no right to be there. 
We need men in parliament who are worth money to 
themselves. If the public will not pay for brains, 
private interests will. The high cost of government on 
the prairies all depends on whether it is figured per 
capita or per square mile. However, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Mussolini and Crerar al] started out as school 
teachers. If the farmers cannot run Alberta, there is 
only one cure left. H. G. Wells says that teachers must 
become more aggressive and arrogant. 


THE FUTURE 


Our taxes are high, but they would be far higher 
if we had long rows of spiked helmets and bayonets 
billeted among us to collect an indemnity. Many 
soldiers have fought harder to hold land in Canada 
than they did to hold trenches in France. We can’t 
spend three billion dollars for a war and not feel it. 
This was the best investment Canada ever made. Now 
we must pay up. The nation who pays her debts now 
can borrow money and win the next war. Canada is 
the only nation whose army has never met defeat. 
After reading ‘‘The Whisper of Death,’’ one is remind- 
ed of a Canadian. soldier in France who said, ‘‘We 
refuse to die, it shows such d poor spirit.’’ 

We have hardly scratched the surface of Sunny 
Alberta, the land of golden dreams, the future indus- 
trial centre of Western America, the most progressive 
province of Canada, ‘‘the land where they raise men 
and wheat.’’ Alberta is the cheapest place in North 
America to raise grain; we get the biggest crop per 
acre, we have the world’s prize wheat, 14 per cent. of 
the world’s coal, and asphalt enough to pave all the 
roads in Canada. Lloyd George said Canada would 
have a population of three hundred million. Alberta 
will look after one hundred million. Think of such 
a home market. The question is when these resources 
are being more fully developed, will the native Alber- 
tans be the gang shovelling mud, or the skilled engin- 
eers and operators? We have the will to win. 
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A.C.A. Burean of Eduration 


The Department of Education, by a recent regulation, requires complete Grade 
XI. or Grade XII. standing of all Normal School entrants. Supplemental Examina- 


tions in the subjects both of Grade XI. and of Grade XII. will be held early in Sep- 
tember. 
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Patrintiam Cn Che Srhonl 


A. C. STOODLEY, Principal of Central School, Calgary. 





The subject on which I have been asked to speak 
a few words today is one which I think all will agree 
is of vital importance to teachers, viz., ‘‘Patriotism to 
the School.’’ It is the function of the school to bring 
about in the pupils a harmonious development of mind 
and body, to train them to right habits of thought, to 
teach them to hate the mean and love the beautiful; 
in short, to make of them good citizens, who will be 
true to the best that is in them and an honor to their 
country. These things should be kept in view by the 
teacher from the beginning of a child’s school career 
to the end of it, and it is no small responsibility which 
rests upon the teachers, to guide these pupils through 
the most important years of their lives, years when 
their characters are being built up and developed little 
by little, from the tender years of childhood on into 
manhood and womanhood, and to be able to turn them 
forth to the world strong in mind and body, capable 
of self-control, with a feeling of loyalty to their schools 
which form the best foundation for a feeling of loy- 
alty to their country. I have mentioned these other 
qualifications because I think that in developing 
among our pupils a feeling of love and loyalty to their 
schools we also unconsciously develop other moral 
qualities which are equally essential and inseparably 
connected with it. 

If we agree, then, that in order to have ideal con- 
ditions and the best results intellectually and morally 
we must endeavor to instil a deeply rooted love for 
the school, we must consider how best we can accom- 
plish this. First of all, we must arouse an interest in 
school and school life, and try to make it pleasant and 
agreeable. Without this nothing can be accomplished. 
This means that we, ourselves, must be true and loyal 
to the school, ever ready to consider its interests before 
our own, and to make sacrifices readily and cheerfully 
when ealled upon, if by so doing we can do anything 
to further its interests or help on its undertakings. 
We are told that when we receive good advice we 
should accept it for its own value, without stopping to 
consider whether the person giving it follows that 
advice himself or not. That sounds very well in theory, 
but we all know that advice coming from one who 
himself lives up to what he advocates is much more 
effective. Goldsmith’s preacher ‘‘lured to brighter 
worlds and led the way.’’ We should remember, then, 
that. to a great extent we are models for our pupils, 
and that what we expect of them we should be ready 
and willing to do ourselves. We have, or ought to 
have, a convention every year, and I understand at 
times it is difficult to get. enough papers to form a 
program. Now, I can readily understand that most 
teachers have enough regular work and find it hard 
to accomplish anything beyond this. But this is a 
chance for sacrifice, an opportunity to,prove that you 
are loyal to your school and willing to do whatever 
little you can to promote its interests. 

Granted, then, that the teachers are loyal them- 
selves and enthusiastic about all school interests, this 
is not enough to stimulate patriotism in the child. 
The pupils must be made to feel that he is an integral 
part of a great whole; that much is expected of him; 
that it is his duty and privilege to uphold the school 
and keep up its moral tone; that anything that reflects 
on the honor of the school is a personal reflection on 





himself. It ought to be the teacher’s aim to bring 
about this feeling, but how is it to be done? First of 
all, by making each individual pupil feel that ‘the 
teacher has an interest in him and in his work, in his 
life not only in the schoolroom, but outside of it. A 
boy or girl who feels that the teacher has no further 
interest in him than to make him write out a lesson 
twenty-five times if he has it wrong is not likely to 
have a very great love for his school. The work of the 
school ought to extend outside the class room, and, 
therefore, there should be a friendship and communi- 
cation between teachers and pupils apart from their 
school work. Some teachers, perhaps, will take excep- 
tion to this. It is an old saying supposed to have de- 
scended to us from Plutarch, that ‘‘familiarity breeds 
contempt,’’ and some think that in order to keep his 
influence over a class a teacher has to maintain a dig- 
nified reserve and shun any attempts at friendliness 
on the part of the pupils. Now, I do not believe in 
this. If a teacher loses his dignity or the respect of 
his pupils by associating with them on more or less 
equal terms outside the class room, then there is some- 
thing wrong with the teacher. I think there is no 
better way to foster the spirit of love and loyalty to 
the school than for the teacher to show himself eager 
and enthusiastic about student interests, and to make 
the pupils feel that they have your sympathy, good- 
will and encouragement in all things that are right and 
just. 

This pertains in an especial manmer, perhaps, to 
school sports. We are coming more and more gener- 
ally to a realization of the necessity for athletics in 
our schools, and to understand the truth of the old 
saying ‘‘mens sana in corpore sano,’’ a sound mind in 
a sound body. Arnold says: ‘‘A schoolmaster’s inter- 
course is with the young, the strong and the happy, 
and he cannot get on with them unless in animal 
spirits he can sympathize with them and show that 


-his thoughtfulness is not connected with selfishness 


and weakness. What we want is cheerful expression, 
not sullen repression. 


In the schools with which most of us are connected 
we have no gymnasiums, and our athletics must re- 
solve themselves into outdoor sports. which, after all, 
are the best and most enjoyable. The most popular 
games among the boys and girls seem to be football, 
basket ball, baseball, hockey, etc., and while these 
seem to be stressed—chiefly in our High Schools and 
Collegiate Institutes—I see no reason why we cannot 
have athletic clubs in our rural and public schools as 
well. There is just as much time for it, just as good 
material to choose from, and just as many advantages 
to be derived from it in promoting patriotism to the 
school. Good, clean, healthy sport ought to be en- 
couraged by every teacher, and by allowing our school 
teams to compete with the teams of other schools we 
develop in our pupils a feeling of unity and loyalty 
to their alma mater which perhaps no one other in- 
fluence could bring about. Let us, then, encourage 
the boys and girls who strive to win laurels for the 
school, and try to impress on them always that not 
only by victory can they do honor’to their school, but 
equally by accepting defeat manfully and cheerfully 
they do credit to themselves and the institution they 
represent. In this connection I might also mention 
class pins, class banners and class colors as great aids 
in promoting patriotism to the school. Just glance 
around on sport’s field day, or the day of a match 
between two schools, at the bright, happy faces of the 
boys and girls wearing the school colors, and see whe- 
ther you do not think they are proud of the colors they 
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wear and the schools they represent. 

Another important aid in developing this feeling 
of ‘‘esprit de corps’’ is a Literary Society. Here we 
test the results of the education which we are trying 
to give to our pupils; whatever trains the judgment 
and cultivates self-reliance, leading the pupils to think 
while on his feet and act for himself, is fitting him in 
the highest sense for good citizenship. We have all 
heard the old maxims ‘‘ Expression crowns impression’’ 
and we must ‘‘learn to do by knowing and to know 
by doing.’’ ‘‘Discimus faciendo’”’ is a very good 
motto, and this is the great advantage of a Literary 
Society. The pupils learn to express their thoughts 
before the assembled classes, they learn the methods 
of procedure to be used in conducting meetings, they 
are_obliged to do their share when called upon to con- 
tribute to the program, and in after years they will 
look back with gratitude to the Literary Society of 
their school days which taught them to have high 
ideals and to give expression to them openly and fear- 
lessly, and to be able to take their places in the great 
world of men and women who are capable of having 
intelligent opinions on the great questions of the day, 
and both willing and able to express these opinions. 

In junior classes in our public schools where we 
eannot have a Literary Society, we have a good sub- 
stitute in the Friday afternoon concert, as we used to 
eall it, where each little pupil is called upon to do his 
share. The time spent in this recreation is not lost; 
it is repaid tenfold by the added interest and zeal 
which the pupils have for their work when they feel 
they have this hour to look forward to as a fitting close 
to the week’s labors, and it works wonders in the way 
of promoting love, interest and patriotism to the 
school. 

In connection with the Literary Society, or sport 
from it, we may also have the school paper, one which 
deals with all that is bright and breezy in a student’s 
life, and endeavors to foster and increase that feeling 
of good-fellowship which should exist throughout the 
school. Treating, as it should, with all that interests 
the school in general, it should serve as another link 
to bind together the pupils and make them feel that 
unity which is so necessary. 

Another important element also in developing a 
love for school is music, either in the form of a Glee 
Club or as part of the regular school curriculum. It 
elevates, empowers and strengthens all who hear it; 
it is a protection against vice and an incitement to 
virtue. Songs learned in childhood are ever dear to 
us; their notes will be heard and loved in after years. 
Music appeals to almost everyone; but we may have 
some pupils to whom it appeals especially, sensitive 
souls who are not much interested in the more ener- 
getic kind of recreation but whose love for school will 
be traceable to the influence of the music they learned 
there. We need music in our schools, then, in some 
form or other, to refine, encourage and brighten the 
lives of our pupils and thus lead them to a truer and 
nobler love for their schools. Calgary bears a name 
among cities for the high standard of musical attain- 
ments reached by its schools. 

Then I would mention the practice of having Com- 
mencement Exercises as a valuable means of promot- 
ing patriotism to the school. Unfortunately, this com- 
mendable practice, if it ever existed to any great 
extent in our schools, has more or less fallen into dis- 
use, but its revival is worthy of consideration. Such 
an. oceasion would materially aid in strengthening and 
perpetuating the admirable esprit de corps of the class 
and in further cementing the kindly bond that exists 


between teachers and pupils. To come together for 
some common purpose before leaving the old school 
forever, should be an inspiration in itself. The trymg 
ordeal of examinations is then over; the old relation 
of instructor and pupil exists no longer; but all meet 
on common ground to enjoy a few hours together be- 
fore each goes his separate way. I cannot see how 
the result can be otherwise than helpful and inspiring, 
and it would leave our pupils a bright memory of their 
last days in their alma mater. 

Nor is it necessary for the Commencement Exer- 
cises to be the last gathering of the class. For a few, 
the departure from their school is but the beginning 
of a new and larger life of study when they enter the 
University ; but for the many it means that they are 
standing on the threshold of the throbbing, busy world 
of practical activity. When they bid farewell to the 
school, must they give up the friendships formed 
through years of companionship? The friendships 
formed in school at the most impressionable period of 
our lives—in that plastic period when impressions 
grow with their growth and deepen with their depths 
—are sometimes the deepest and most lasting, and it 
is a good thing for the sehoo: and for the individual 
that the ex-pupils have a chance of renewing their 
friendly relations from time to time. This can be done 
by having class reunions, or, what is better still, by 
forming sort of an alumni society of the school. 

It would scarcely be possible to have alumni so- 
cieties in connection with our public and rural schools, 
but they would be indirectly affected by the practice. 
He who would command must first learn to obey, and 
he who would train pupils to a patriotism for their 
school must have the feeling himself. 

So by sending forth from our High Schools teach- 
ers who are patriotic to their school and bound to- 
gether by an Alumni Society, we do much indirectly 
towards promoting patriotism in the schools over 
which these teachers will hold sway. 

In conclusion, we must remember that patriotism 
to the school cannot be taught; it must be inspired 
little by little. Life is made up of trivial things, and 
it is the little occurrences of every day and every hour 
which tend to develop in our pupils a true and enthu- 
siastic love for their school. As the little ditty has it, 
which we all have heard so often: 


‘Little drops of water and little grains of sand 
Fill the mighty ocean, and form the solid land.’’ 


In all our relations with our pupils we should try 
to be courteous and kind; ever ready to bestow pleas- 
ant words, genial smiles, good wishes and good deeds. 
We should have high ideals and foster high ideals in 
our pupils, training them to feel a personal responsi- 
bility for the moral tone of the school, and a love for 
it which will last long after they have left the old 
halls. They should feel that much is expected of them 
and that they owe it to their school and those who have 
spent years in training them that they leave their im- 
press for good upon society, and that it can truth- 
fully be said that the world is better because they have 
lived and worked. Thus can we develop a healthy 
esprit de corps, uniting all by a closer bond of sym- 
pathy and making us feel indeed that we are ‘‘all for 
one and one for all.’’ 





Farmer’s Wife: ‘‘I wish, Abner, you would kill a 
chicken for. dinner today.”’ 

Abner: ‘‘Oh, wait a while. Maybe one o’ them 
automobiles will come along.”’ 
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Comfort CANADIAN NATIONAL ONAL Rll LWAYS Fy For Servic | 





SUMMER TOUR FARES 


Tickets on sale May 15th to Sept. 30th, good until 
October 3ist. 


ee s si $108.75 
Leave Edmonton 7:10 a.m. Daily. ee : e NTREAL ....: 127.75 PLUS 


- Arr. Chieago 11.45 a.m. Third Morning. — Ss Bare mas aa 
» Canadian National Railways to Duluth, and | of STOPOVERS 


| ‘Chicago Northwestern Line to Chicago. 
: eas a Proportionately low fares to all other points in 
_ Ontario, Quebee and Maritime Provinces. 























PACIFICO COAST 
Summer Fares <a BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


: Tiokets on sale May 15th to Sept. 30, good until Wembley Park April to 
October 3ist London THROUGH | October 


_ VANCOUVER ; 5. 
ak weetaieerns | $4 : J RAIL and OCEAN 
; lus Tax | ‘ 
Small additional charge for route via Prince B OOKINGS 
ee ee Ewes 

















“THE CONTINENTAL LIMITED "’ 


Canadian National All-Steel Coast'to Coast Train carries steel Observation-Compartment Car, 
-gbeel standard sleepers, steel diner and steel tourist car, also steel day coaches and eolonist 
ear. The observation car is equipped with radio for the entertainment of passengers. 
TORONTO, OTTAWA AND MONTREAL IN LESS THAN THREE DAYS, SERVING ALL 
ONTARIO, QUEBEC AND THE MARITIME PROVINCES 











For further information 
Call on any agent Canadian National Railways, 
or write Jos, Madill, D.P.A., Edmonton 
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These excellent Class Room. helps will his your work r 
more effective during reorganization days. 


BULAL-UP POSTERS 


Bach set in the series consists of 
ten sheets of 9x12 heavy construc- 
tion paper upon which are printed 
thé full outline of the poster to be 
built up. On these backgrounds are 
key words or letters telling which 
color of paper to use to make the 
poster. Each set also includes 
sheets of various colors of coated 
paper printed with outlines so that 
each color may be cut  ont-and 
mounted in its. proper place acecord- 
ing to the eoler key mentioned 
above, 

ac, 600.—Child Life Built-up 
Posters, mounts and colored paper 
for 10 attractive pictures, complete 
and simple a in an envel- 
ODE os5¥s digas ese Sak we in vs hee Wo 60c 

No, 601 = Flower Built-up Posters, 
mounts and colored paper for 10 
popular flower studies, complete and 
simple: directions, in an envelope, 60c 

No. 602.—Bird Built-up Posters, 
mounts and ¢olored paper, for 10 
bright <clored pictures, complete and 
simple directions, in an envelope, 60c 

MOUNTING BOOES 

Each pupii 
should have a 
book in* which to 
mount .the  pic- 
tures, weaving 
mats, sewing 
cards and other 
work they have 
done. 

These mount- 
ing books are 
mace in two sizes, 


9x12 inches and 8x8%4 inehes, and 
contain 26° pages of light » brown, 








heavy construction papers The 
covers are made of a darkér shade 
of brown. | And:all four cover pages 


of No. 760 are printed with decor-{ 


ative drawings by Penny Ross, 

















No. 760, 9xi2 inches ........ 30e 
No, 761, 8x84 inches ......, 25¢ 


IDEAL BUSY WORK STENCILS 

















Very simple catline pictures, per 
forated on bond paper, 5x6. inches, 
for making sewing cards, patterns 
for drawing or ¢oloring, illustrated 
reading lessons,.ete. Twenty de- 
signs in each set. The designs may 


be transferred many times to paper, 
eardboard, slate, cloth or _black- 
board, For transferring ‘to black- 
board use Id¢il Chalk Dust. On 
other material wse Ideal Stamping 
Powder. 

Set 1. Plowers. and Leaves. 

Set 2. Fruits and Vegetables. 

Set Animals-and Fish. 

Set -4. Birds. arid Butterflies. 

Set 5. Familiar Objects. 

Set Sunbonnets,and Overalls. 
Set Indian and Bskimo. 

Set Children and: Brownies. 

Set 9. Thanksgiving’ .and ~ Christ- 
mas. 
Washington, 
Patriotie. 


SHAS Aw ww 


Bet 10, Lineoln and 


IDEAL STAMPING POWDER 

For transferring. Busy Work Sten- 
cils, . In package containing .a suf- 
ficient quantity for many designs. 


The biggest ilies ever. 

ge yee ae 
ty designs a. set,” bi 

outline, interesting in subject, ane 
correct in design. Printed on: . 
firm board, they are easy to. 
The outlines are made up of a. 
cession of dashes, the spaces 
tween indicating ‘the “points to be = 
pricked for sewing. The - set con-. 
taining so large -a number of an 
signs affords an unusual amount of” 
material for the cost. 
will please any primary teacher, 
both in quality and: price: 
Set 1. Per set 50 designs, in en: 


























Ten familiar flowers sketehed in 
outline from nature by Bess: Bruce 
Cleaveland. The direetiozs for: col- 


oring are simple, and any pupil) may 
produce good results. Advanced ‘pu- 
pils may make very fine studies 
with these interesting outlines. The 
set contains Tulip, Morning Glory. 
Wild Rose, Hollyhock, Chrysanthe- 
mum, Pansy. Black Byed. Susan, 
Nasturtium, Sweet Peas, Poppy: 
Printed on a good grade of draw- 
ing paper, 6x9 inches, 10 drawings 
in each set, in an envelope, 
No. 511. Per set of 10 


Our Catalogue is an Excellent Reference Book for Teachers. Mailed on Request. 
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E. N. Moyer Company Limited 


‘*Ganada’s School Furnishers’’ 
Since 1884 


10187 104th STREET, EDMONTON, A’.TA. 





Toronto 
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